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But few men in this country have, in so short a time, taken © 
a more conspicuous and favorable stand in the public estimation, 
than Peleg Sprague, the distinguished Senator from Maine. And 
perhaps —among the many excellent illustrations, which we shall 
furnish, of the folly of keeping up, and the inapplicability of the 
old party distinction, which existed during the war, (a folly 
of which the Jackson party, assuming to be the only republican 
party, is ever guilty)—there is none better than the biography of 
Peleg Sprague. We therefore have taken some pains to collect 
facts, concerning his early life, in detail. 

Mr. Sprague was born in Duxbury, Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and is the son of the Hon. Seth Sprague, who is still 
living, and who now occupies the same farm upon which he and 
his ancestors have lived for more than two hundred years— Dux- 
bury being, next to Plymouth, the oldest settlement in New- 
England. His father was a whig of the revolution, in which 
he served a short time as a soldier ; and, from the first rise of 
political parties, under the Constitution, he was a republican of 
the Jeffersonian school. He was, for nearly twenty years, a 
member of the Legislature of Massachusetts ; and he was an uni- 
form and steadfast supporter of the measures of the administra- 
tion, through the darkest and gloomiest periods of our history. 
As a member of the Senate, he ardently supported the late war ; 
resisting the resolution of that body, which condemned rejoi- 
cings at our victories ; and ten years afterwards, he moved the 
resolution, which expunged it from the records. Mr. Sprague, 
the son, received the rudiments of his education in the free 
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schools of his native town, and at the public academy in Sand- 
wich, until he entered Harvard College, in the year 1808. He 
had been early and deeply imbued with the political sentiments, 
feelings, and opinions of his father. The four years which he 
spent in college, from August, 1808, to August, 1812 — the time 
of the embargo, restrictions, and declaration of war, and the com- 
mencement of hostilities was a period of general excitement 
and intense political interest, which penetrated even the walls of 
the college, and produced conflicts among the great body of ar- 
dent and ingenuous youth, there assembled. All the officers of 
the college, and nine-tenths of the students, were federalists ; 
yet Mr. 8. not only openly avowed, but at all times fearlessly 
and earnestly maintained his own opinions. In 1811, during the 
administration of Mr. Gerry, as Governor of Massachusetts, when 
his annual proclamation was, according to usage, read in church 
on the Sabbath, the students gave vent to their strong political 
feelings, by scraping, hissing, and other audible indications of dis- 
approbation, to the interruption of the services. So flagrant an 
act, in public, was thought to demand some animadversion in the 
government ; to avert which, a general meeting of all the stu- 
dents was called, the next day, in the public chapel. After be- 
ing duly organized, an address to the immediate government was 
proposed — professing to be apologetic ; but, in fact, justifying 
all that had been done. On that occasion, Mr. Sprague, as one 
of the under-graduates, arose and made a speech against it ; and 
‘with so much success, that sevéral, who had not before dared to 
avow themselves democrats or republicans, united with him. 
The address was, however, carried by an overwhelming major- 
ity. But, after it was adopted, the few, not exceeding twenty 
or thirty in the whole college, who, under the lead of Mr. Sprague, 
had the courage to raise their voice against it, determined to ad- 
dress a letter to Governor Gerry, as President of the Board of 
Overseers, expressing their disapprobation of the whole conduct 
of the students. Mr. Sprague himself wrote the letter, and was 
chairman of the committee, that presented it to the Governor, 
who returned a suitable and appropriate answer. Both the letter 
and the answer were published in the republican newspapers of 
the day ; and the letter of the democratic students was remarked 
upon for its spirit and ability. During the period that he was in col- 
lege, the celebrated Dr. Osgood preached one of his violent politi- 
cal phillipics, in the presence of the students, occasioning no little 
ferment, for the time. Notwithstanding the uniform openness, ener- 
gy and boldness, with which Mr. Sprague invariably asserted and 
maintained his political opinions and sentiments —so unpalatable to 
the heated and violent partizan feelings of his fellow-students, and 
so directly opposed to the opinions of his instructers — he was, 
nevertheless, not only highly respected but much esteemed and be- 
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loved by both. He was sought for, as a member of all the most 
respectable college clubs and associations, whether literary or 
convivial, and was honored by marks of approbation and confi- 
dence, from the college government. He devoted himself, with 
great assiduity and remarkable success, to his books, until, in his 
Sophomore year, his eyes became so seriously affected as to pre- 
vent his using them; so that, during the residue of his college 
life, he could pursue his studies only by hearing what was read 
to him by his friends and classmates ; and yet, under this disad- 
vantage, no one in his class was more distinguished as a scholar ; 
and, upon receiving a Master’s degree, in 1815, he was selected 
to deliver the English oration, being the first honor in the class 
for that degree. His distinction was so well deserved, that it 
was universally approved by his class, notwithstanding it was 
composed of many young men, who have since distinguished 
themselves in several professions ; among whom was the Rev. 
Henry Ware, of Cambridge ; Rev. Doct. Wainwright, Charles 
G. Loring and Franklin Dexter, Esquires, of Boston; and 
Doct. Abel Pierson, of Salem. After leaving the university, 
Mr. Sprague pursued the study of law — part of the time at the 
celebrated law school in Litchfield, Connecticut, under Judges 
Iteeve and Gould, and subsequently under the Hon. Levi 
Lincoln, of Worcester, the late distinguished Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. Sprague was admitted to the bar in the fall of 1815; and, 
immediately after, began the practice of his profession at Augusta, 
Maine — then a part of Massachusetts. In 1817, he removed to 
Hallowell, where he has till of late resided, constantly pursuing 
his profession, with industry and success; so that he has ob- 
tained a rank, at the bar, second to no man in the State ; a bar, 
too, which is not without able and learned men, and in which, to 
obtain success, a man must struggle for and deserve it. 

The first time Mr. Sprague entered into political life, was in 
1820, when, upon the organization of the State of Maine, he was 
elected a member of the first Legislature. ‘The ensuing year, he 
was re-elected to the Legislature ; after which, he declined a re- 
election, and chose to devote himself to his profession, although 
strongly urged to be a candidate for the State Senate. In 1823 
and 1824, many of his friends urged him to be a candidate for 
Congress, which he declined. An unsuccessful attempt having 
been made to elect a member, from the Kennebec district, in 
which he resided, in the autumn of 1824, at the second trial he 
was induced to consent to become a candidate, and was elected 
by a large majority. He was re-elected, without serious oppo- 
sition, in 1824 and in 1828, but did not take his seat in the 
House under the last election — the Legislature, in the winter of 
1828, ’29, having elected him to the Senate of the United States. 
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He took his seat in the Senate on the fourth of March, 1829 — 
on the same day that Gen. Jackson was first inaugurated as Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

In the House of Representatives, Mr. Sprague was put upon 
the Committee of Ways and Means — one of the most important 
committees in that body. Soon after his entrance into the 
House, his ability, industry, general information, and eloquence, 
attracted the attention of all. At once, his ability commanded 
influence ; and his popular manners attracted friends. His name 
and reputation were no longer bound within the limits of Maine, 
but became part and parcel of his common country. In the first 
session of the seventeenth Congress, in which he was, he took 
part in some of the important debates, which then engrossed the 
attention of the country. His speeches upon the Massachusetts 
militia claims, upon the revolutionary officers bill, and upon the 
Panama mission, are to be found in the register of debates. 
These speeches at once introduced him to his countrymen, and 
strengthened his reputation and popularity at home. In the sec- 
ond session of this Congress, his answer to Mr. Rives, of Vir- 
ginia, on surveys in Maine —in which, as a set-off to a sneer 
from Mr. Rives, upon the unknown rivers of the North, he con- 
trasted, in an amusing mode, the harsh-sounding, but strong and 
original, Indian names of places in Maine with the ‘ Prince Wil- 
liams,’ ‘ King Georges,’ and ‘ Queen Charlottes,’ of Virginia— 
also added to his reputation and popularity at home. At this ses- 
sion, too, his reply was made-to Mr. McLane, on the state of 
the finances. Mr. McLane was Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means ; but, after Mr. McLane resigned, Mr. Cook, 
the next on the committee, being ill, a great part of the labor, of 
that most responsible and busy committee,fell upon Mr. Sprague. 
Thus, not only from choice but from necessity, he became well 
versed in the finances of the country. 

In the first session of the twentieth Congress, as appears in the 
register of debates, Mr. Sprague was as active and as enterprising 
as ever. The question of the north-eastern boundary, which then 
was deemed so important to his own State, and which afterwards 
almost threatened to bring Maine into collision with the govern- 
ment of the British provinces of New-Brunswick, he was stirring 
at an early day. During this session, also, he made his impor- 
tant speech upon the tariff, which was printed in a pamphlet form, 
and was much admired at the time. In the second session of 
this Congress, he introduced a resolution, instructing the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to inquire into the tonnage duties. 
As a member of this committee, he reported the tonnage bill, 
advocated its passage in the House, got it through in 1828 ; and, 
in 1829, it passed both branches of Congress, and is now the law 
of the land. ri 
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At the opening of the twenty-first Congress, Mr. Sprague went 
into the Senate of the United States. At the first session of that 
Congress, the ever-memorable debate begun upon Foote’s reso- 
lutions, limiting the sale of public lands. Col. Benton, of Mis- 
souri, gave the first agitation to the waters. Gov. Hayne, of 
South Carolina, with an eloquence and enthusiasm not soon to be 
forgotten, launched forth upon what emphatically proved to be an 
ocean of debate — floating along, as it were, upon the tide of our 
whole history, with no rudder but his own brilliant imagination, 
and no ‘rules and orders’ but his own pleasures. Mr. Webster 
followed ; and, after a little skirmishing, burst forth, with his best 
and greatest speech, in which he displayed the full power of his 
luminous intellect. After such a speech — which may be advan- 
tageously compared with the most remarkable efforts of the great 
debates of the old world — it was difficult, almost impossible, to 
re-awake attention or to impart new interest to the debate. Yet 
Mr. Sprague succeeded in his speech upon this resolution. It 
was remarkable for a wide acquaintance with facts, industrious re- 
search, well-timed application, and brilliant eloquence. ‘This 
speech enlarged his reputation. It was his first effort of impor- 
tance in the Senate, and compared well with all the great speeches; 
which is no small approbation, when we remember that Livings- 
ton, Clayton, Holmes, and others, entered upon the’ debate. 
Henceforward, the fame of Peleg Sprague was established. ‘That 
name was acquired, which, of itself, is a tower of strength — and 
which, thus established, will be raised higher and firmer on the 
mountain-path of fair renown. 

The next topic of importance, that arose in the Senate, to 
which Mr. Sprague directed his especial attention, was the bill, 
appropriating money for the removal of the Indians. ‘This bill 
created no small discussion in both branches of Congress. ‘The 
country took a lively interest in it. Parties ranged and divided 
upon it, to a considerable extent ; though probably a large por- 
tion of the people out of the States, interested in the removal of 
the Indians within their borders, condemned the measure itself, 
the manner in which the removal was proposed, and the appro- 
priation demanded for it. The bill passed the House by a 
trembling majority of only five votes ; for there, it was forcibly 
and eloquently resisted ; and in the Senate, also, it met with a 
most able opposition. Mr. Sprague discussed the question at 
length, with a strength of argument and vigor of eloquence, that 
left the bill to stand solely on party ground. 

Subsequently to this time, Mr. Sprague engaged in all, or 
almost all, the great political questions, which agitated the coun- 
try. Upon the investigations into the Post-office department, 
which commenced three or four years ago, he made some re- 
marks. ‘The colonial trade he discussed at length, in a power- 
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ful speech — displaying great knowledge, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with its whole bearing upon the whole country, par- 
ticularly upon his own State, which was largely interested in it. 
The whole country awarded praise to this effort ; and it did much 
towards advancing public attention. ‘I'he north-eastern boundary 
and the Dutch award, questions peculiarly interesting to Maine, 
he discussed with his usual ability. By his and his colleague’s 
efforts, the Dutch award was set aside, so far as the Senate was 
concerned ; and that important question yet remains, amid the 
gloom and clouds, which party organization has thrown over it in 
his own State ; so that no one can yet say how the subject stands. 
Whether a large extent of territory, upon the eastern and north- 
eastern borders of Maine, is now under the government of 
the United States or of Great Britain, it is difficult to decide ; 
for, though Maine, almost with one voice, at first condemned 
and denounced the award ; though the Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Netherlands, from the United States —a prominent citi- 
zen of Maine —joined in the outcry ; though the Legislature 
itself spoke in one tone ; yet, as it was found out that this agita- 
tion in Maine conflicted with the interest of the dominant party 
at Washington, means were devised for suppressing the agitation ; 
and, by a diplomacy yet unknown, the whole subject was slipped 
aside, amid political jugglery, that cannot well be unraveled ! 
Mr. Sprague, however, did his duty to the State. ‘The Legisla- 
ture instructed him to resist the award, and he resisted it. ‘The 
Legislature then equivocated upon the question; Mr. Sprague, 
however, persisted in what he had undertaken ; and the award, as 
we have said before, was set aside, so far as the power of the 
Senate was concerned. 

During this time also, and subsequently, Mr. Sprague has been 
instructed by the Legislature to oppose the tariff ; whether he has 
obeyed or disobeyed these instructions, is yet a matter of ques- 
tion — for the instructions were so worded, that a political sup- 
port might be given to the tariff, without violating their spirit or 
tenor. [xtreme protection, by enactments of Congress, Mr. 
Sprague has never advocated. ‘To the compromise bill of Mr. 
Clay, in 1833, he gave his ardent support ; not only by his vote 
in the Senate, but by his influence in debate and in conversation. 
Upon the question of the removal of the deposites, he again dif- 
fered with his Legislature — they instructing him, in substance, 
to approve the removal ; and he, in his heart, deeming the act, 
and the circumstances attending it, an outrage upon the laws and 
upon the Constitution, as well as a violation of the chartered rights 
of the bank. 

We have not space, in a Magazine paper, to discuss the great 
question, and to say how far a Senator in Congress is bound to 
obey the instructions of his Legislature. Upon the abstract ques- 
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tion, we will only add, that it reduces a Senator in Congress 
elected for six years in fact to a term of one year — making him 
dependent upon a Legislature annually elected, when he, by the 
Constitution, held his office for six years! At the same time, 
we are ready to grant that, in States where instructions are fairly 
got up — where they express the deliberate majority of the peo- 
ple, and are not the tempestuous bursts of party excitement — 
then a Senator is placed in a most unpleasant situation, if what 
he deems his duty to his country, and to himself, conflicts with 
the voice of a majority. Certain it is, that the Constitution con- 
templated that a Senator should be placed beyond the puffs of 
every party breeze ; but it is equally the fact, that, when a man 
cannot stand upon the majority, the Constitution makes but little 
reparation for the annoyances he suffers. All these remarks, 
however, are more applicable to Virginia and to other States, 
where instructions are fairly got up, and where the caucus system 
is unknown. ‘The machinery of Van Burenism has reduced 
members of the Legislature, in New-York, New-Hampshire, and 
Maine, to mere automata. The most important questions agi- 
tating the whole country, and for the discussion and elucidation 
of which, the greatest statesman of the day seeks months of sol- 
emn deliberation, their caucuses settle in a single evening ! and 
this, without discussion, without the necessary information, with- 
out knowledge or a forethought! ‘The party leader, in the Legis- 
lature, sounds his horn. The clansmen are summoned. ‘They meet 
together in secret, in the darkness of the night, with closed doors, 
and often with watchful sentinels. ‘The leader comes, and unfolds 
what he wants. His second seconds him. His echo re-echos 
what he says. ‘The country demands it ;’ ‘the country ex- 
pects it;’ ‘regard to General Jackson requires it ;’ ‘ the fed- 
eralists oppose it ;’ these are the watchwords of the country. If 
the instructions proposed be of too monstrous a nature, no doubt 
the honest portion of the party will oppose it. But, what avails 
the opposition, if a majority is obtained ? for it is the first duty 
of a democrat to submit to, and support the voice of a majority. 
Thus, not unfrequently, in a Legislature of one hundred and fifty 
members, a minority can carry the day. Ninety, for example, 
are Jackson-men, sixty are whigs; the ninety go into caucus, 
and forty-six is a majority of ninety. Now, forty-six can not only 
bind the ninety, but, by uniting them, rule the sixty ; and thus 
in part, by the voice of a minority, instruct a Senator in Congress 
out of his seat. 

This is the manner in which instructions were got up. ‘This, 
it is well known, is the manner in which they are got up wherever 
the Van Buren machinery is established. We need not add, that 
men, acting thus, are not free men, free legislators — explaining 
the spontaneous voice of the people. Certain it is, that they are 
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machines, as obedient to the wires as the figures in Maelzel’s con- 
flagration of Moscow. ‘True it is, that, after they have been thus 
committed to a certain course of policy, as they must defend or 
die with it, they will defend it— and often, too often, out of at- 
tachment to party or attachment to persons ; for, by means of de- 
ception, they will induce a majority of the people to sustain them. 
He, who demands from a Senator, whenever such machinery is at 
work, such an attention to instructions, as is given to instructions in 
the southern States, does not look at or reflect upon the different 
modes or systems of politics prevailing. In the South, a man 
can go before the people, and defend himself. ‘There, if a man 
deserves the support of the people, for an office, he can pub- 
licly say so. There, he can meet the members, who instruct him 
in public discussion, face to face. But, in New-England, it 
would be almost the public death of a man publicly to proclaim, 
that he wanted an office from the people. A candidate is dumb, 
at the bar of the public. -No matter how much misrepresented 
he may be be —no matter how virulent are his assailants ; he 
must fold his arms and submit, in silence, till the election is over. 
His friends alone can defend him. Political questions are not 
discussed before the public, as before a party. A caucus is for 
men on one side ; opposing candidates never meet each other in 
the same assembly. All is done by machinery. Candidates are 
selected by machinery. Representatives to the State Legisla- 
ture are the spring of caucus machinery — and hence, they often 
act as machines. All this is a most vicious system of politics ; 
and, for much of it, the people of New-England are indebted to 
the political skill and magic of Mr. Van Buren. 

By a Legislature acting in this manner — yho settled the de- 
posite question, which so long agitated Congress, in a twinkling, 
as it were — Mr. Sprague was instructed, the past winter. ‘To 
argue in that body, his friends saw was ruin. After the screws 
of caucus were on, Demosthenes himself, should he start from the 
dead, could not move them ; he might as well talk to the spin- 
ning-jennies and water-wheels, in a New-England manufactory. 
Mr. Sprague appealed to the people for their instructions. After 
he had made this appeal, the protest came out, in which he was 
personally assailed. ‘The writer of this will never forget the morn- 
ing when that novel document was sent into the Senate of the 
United States. Rumor had announced, that something was com- 
ing. Public expectation was on tiptoe. The galleries of the 
Senate chamber were thronged, and the area below was crowded 
with both sexes. When the private secretary of the President 
sent the document to the chair of the Vice-president, a whisper 
might have been heard all over the hall. The secretary of the 
Senate read it. Alternately, surprise, indignation and ridicule, 
were pictured on the faces of every opposing Senator — surprise, 
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at a paper so novel ; indignation, at the doctrines so monstrous ; 
and ridicule, at the impotency and weakness of the act. The 
reading over, Mr. Poindexter, of Mississippi, sprang, of a sud- 
den, from his seat, and moved its rejection. Poindexter met it, 
with bitter and indignant rebuke. Sprague followed, in the ablest 
speech he ever made — unpremeditated, of course ; but, the pa- 
triot spoke, and spoke with the patriot’s fire. Energy, life, en- 
thusiasm —-all were aroused. ‘The thoughts breathed, and the 
words burned.’ ‘I am no man’s man,’ he exclaimed, in tones 
which will never be forgotten. This, in fact, was a period cal- 
culated to strike out whatsoever of fire there was inaman. The 
Senate felt itself assailed. Mr. Sprague felt himself personally 
insulted by the chief magistrate. Party feeling ran high. For 
the first time, during the session, the ranks of the administration 
trembled ; and the result of Poindexter’s, Sprague’s and South- 
ard’s, and others’ efforts on that day, was to alarm the administra- 
tion into a supplementary message to that protest —a sort of am- 
biguous explanation, so mystified as to puzzle critics to decide 
whether it is a recantatiOn or not. 

When Mr. Sprague appealed from the Legislature o: Maine to 
the people of Maine, he knew the hazard he was running. An 
overwhelming majority of both branches of the Legislature were 
Jackson-men. But three whig Senators were in the State Sen- 
ate, composed of twenty-five members. The returns for Gov- 
ernor, in 1833, demonstrated that the Jackson party had an im- 
mense majority in the State.* But Mr. Sprague felt, that the 
cause in which he had enlisted, was the cause of his State and of 
his country. He knew that Maine was a commercial State— 
doing business in every part of this great Union ; and hence, was 
highly interested in the establishment of a sound and equal cur- 
rency. Changes— important changes—he knew had taken 
place. When he left Washington for New-England, from Boston 
to Hallowell, his own home, one loud, long ‘ wELCOME’ was given 
him. He arrived in Boston on the anniversary of our national 
independence ; and, at the whig celebration in this city, thous- 


*The aggregate of the votes of 1833, as reported by the committee of the Legis- 
lature to be legally returned, was: 


The whole number, - - - ~ - - - - 49,852 
Of which, Robert P. Dunlap, (Jackson) had = - - - - 25,731 
Daniel Goodenow, (whig) ‘ - - - - 18,112 
Samuel FE. Smith, (Jackson) ‘‘ - - - . 4,024 
Thomas A. Hill, (antimason) * - —. 2,384 
All others, - - - - - - - - - 101 


From this, it will be seen that Mr. Goodenow wanted 13,128 of having a major- 
ity over all others last year. The true Jackson majority in the State last year was 
nearly 11,000 votes. The 3,024 votes given for Smith were all Jackson votes, and 
this year were given for Dunlap. This is probably the case with some of the votes 
given for Hill. 
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ands of his fellow-citizens arose to welcome him. Out of Ports- 
mouth, New-Hampshire, a cavalcade met him, and escorted him 
to that town. In Portland, the commercial capital of Maine, a 
large cavalcade met him and escorted him through the streets to 
the city-hall, where hundreds cheered him. ‘Thus was he re- 
ceived, all along the road. Riots and violence had been pre- 
dicted for him, and other Senators in his situation, by some of 
the administration party. ‘ If such are the mobs,’ was the excla- 
mation of Mr. Sprague, as he looked round on the throng of grate- 
ful and admiring constituents, who crowded about him, with shouts 
of welcome and heartfelt approbation, ‘ if such are the mobs, with 
whose vengeance we were threatened, on our return, commend 
me to them for the rest of my life!’ 

We cannot resist the temptation to quote the whole of an ex- 
cellent address, with which a citizen of Augusta welcomed him 
home. 


‘In behalf of these, your fellow-citizens, I bid you welcome to your home. With- 
out effort, without premeditation, we bring you a simple offering — the tribute of 
grateful hearts ; the only offering worthy of freemen—the only offering truly ac- 
ceptable to the representative of freemen. Sir, we are not man-worshippers — we 
bow not to idols, though graven in wood ; we bow to acknowledged merit, to 
straight-forward integrity, to unbending rectitude. It is, sir, because you have been 
true to our country, true to the Constitution, true to eur interests, true to yourself, 
that we bid you welcome, It is because you are not, as you yourself have de- 
clared, Jackson’s man, nor any other man’s man, but your own man— amenable 
only to conscience and to God. 

Sir, before you left the capital, it wag announced, through the official organ of 
the administration, that our Senator Sprague — because he had dared to oppose 
President Jackson, had dared to stand forth in defence of the Constitution — should 
meet with reproach and indignation from his fellow-citizens ; that his progress to- 
wards home would be impeded by an infuriated mob, Sir, was that a mob, that 
met you in Boston, in the cradle of American liberty, when thousands of your 
fellow-citizens rose up to bid you welcome? Was that a mob, that met you at 
Portsmouth and at Portland? If these were mobs, then, sir, permit me to intro- 
duce you to another mob. Here they are, high and low, rich and poor, old and 
young, men of all classes and occupations in society — and they have come to bid 
you welcome ; but, let me add, so long as the friends of liberty shall remain, you 
will find them in just such a mob, Permit me again to bid you welcome to warm 
friends and a pleasant home. Bear with you, to that peaceful mansion, our re- 
peated thanks for your services in defence of the Constitution and of our liberties. 
Bear with you the approbation of your own conscience ; but above all, and what is 
of infinitely more value, the richest of all rewards, may you bear with you the 
smiles of Heaven.’ 


After Mr. Sprague’s return home, an ‘immense assembly of 
whig citizens, in convention, solicited him to stand as a candi- 
date for Governor of the State ; and, as Mr. Sprague appealed 
to the people, he resolved to throw himself upon them for sup- 
port. But, popular as Mr. Sprague is, his popularity, it appears 
by the late elections in Maine, could not overthrow the power of 
the official defenders of the administration. Stationed, as they 
are in Maine, in almost every nook and corner, bay and creek, 
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island and river, of her long line of sea-coast —and, not only 
there, but forming a cordon of custom-house officers in the Can- 
ada and New-Brunswick lines — their inflvence is almost as im- 
pregnable as the rock of Gibralter. Nevertheless, the popularity 
of Sprague shook this citadel of the office-holders. He almost 
doubled the whig vote of 18335 and though an immense vote, 
for so young a State, was thrown, yet thirty-four thousand free- 
men were found to sustain him, almost doubling their strength 
in the House of Representatives, and more than tripling it in the 
Senate. Again ; every member in the Legislature, who had in- 
structed him, found it necessary to sustain his instruction, and 
thus oppose the instructed ; so that, here was a bulwark to be 
beaten down, as well as the bulwark of the office-holders. A ma- 
jority, however, of eleven thousand was reduced to about four 
thousand ; so that, if Peleg Sprague were defeated, another such 
victory might reduce his adversaries te despair. 

Above, all has been said of the political life of Mr. Sprague, 
that need be said. In 1832, he made an address, in the city of 
Washington, at the Washington centennial celebration. An 
eulogy of his, on Adams and Jefferson, is all of his other produc- 
tions, that have met our eye. We do remember of hearing of an 
address from him, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, of Bow- 
doin College, which was highly extolled for beauty and elo- 
quence ; but it has never come under our notice in print. Now 
all that remains, is to add something upon the prevailing charac- 
teristics of Mr. Sprague’s manner and mind. 

Mr. Sprague is about the middle size, well-proportioned, with 
a dark and very expressive eye. His countenance is pleasing, 
frank, and open. His voice full, musical, and capable of much 
strength. His action is graceful, and, when excited, very ener- 
getic. But few men speak with more power and ability, when 
aroused and animated by their subject or the occasion. His 
language is chaste and classical. His taste is admirable. He 
thinks well, and thinks deeply. He is a clear and logical rea- 
soner ; but yet he has imagination, lively and brilliant, which can 
adorn and beautify the structure, that logic rears. As a politician, 
he has that peculiar ability of discovering fitness of time and 
place, that political tact, which always gives a politician power 
and reputation. His mind is liberal and expanded — taking a 
statesman-like view of things, and advocating them in a patriotic 
manner. His ambition is elevated and laudable ; and though, 
no doubt, he covets fame, yet he seeks it in an honorable manner. 
The popularity that wears is his. Party may shake it— party 
tumults may dash around it, and weaken it ; but, as long as he 
lives, and among whomsoever he lives, and when he is dead, his 
reputation will brighten ; and no party can weaken it, or trample 
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him under their feet. If he goes to private life, he carries with 
him the proud consolation of doing his duty ; and the apparent 
exile will be but the exile of the Roman orator — from that 
Rome to which thousands of admiring citizens soon welcomed 


him back.* 


HOPE. 


Hoffnung, Hoffnung, immer grun — HeRper. 


Dark before me lies my way: 

Not a blossom by it springs ; 

Not a bird, on sunny wings, 
Hovers round, and tunes his lay. 
On it stretches, wild and and lone: 
Chill the wind is whistling there ; 
Gone the light, that early shone ; 
Vanished long, the young and fair. 


As with heaving heart, I tread 
Silent onward, Heaven uncloses ; 
Hope descends on clouds of roses ; 
Instant all my gloom has fled. 
Like an overflowing river, 

Round her flows a stream of light ; 
Radiant pinions o’er it quiver ; 
Countless joys are there in flight. 


But a moment — dark again, 
Dark and dreary, shuts the sky ; 
Heavy clouds above me lie ; 
Round me clings an icy chain. 

O! could but a single ray 
Gleam from cottage lamp or star, 
Then, along my lingering way, 

I could seek my home afar. 


Hark ! what low and distant note 

Softly through the gloom is stealing — 
With it comes a voice of healing ; 
Sounds of Heaven around me float. 
Light, like vernal dawn, ascending, 

O’er new-wakened beauty plays ; 
Flowers, with feathered foliage blending, 
Tremble in the golden blaze. 


*Since the above was written, Mr. Sprague resigned his seat in the Senate, on 
the opening of the Legislature of Maine, and has removed to Boston, where he is 
now engaged in the practice of the law, to which, we believe, he intends exclu- 
sively to devote himself. 
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Soon the soothing voice is still ; 
Broods the silence of the grave ; 
O’er me, shades of cypress wave ; 
Darker fears my bosom fills. 

Thus must ever be my doom — 
Light and song, a moment, shed ; 
Then a cloud, of deeper gloom, 
Rolled, like torrents, o’er my head. 


‘Speed thee on !? — in sweetest tone, 

Hope, the young and lovely ever, 

Breathes — the song shall leave me never — 

‘Speed thee !— soon thy night has flown. 

All the light, the love, the bliss, 

E’er in holiest vision given, 

In a fairer world than this, 

Greet thee soon —thy home is Heaven.’ J. G. Percivat. 


THE AMBITIOUS GUEST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GRAY CHAMPION,’ 


One September night, a family had gathered round their hearth, 
and piled it high with the drift-wood of mountain-streams, the dry 
cones of the pine, and the splintered ruins of great trees, that had 
come crashing down the precipice. Up the chimney roared the 
fire, and brightened the room with its broad blaze. ‘The faces of 
the father and mother had a sober gladness ; the children laughed ; 
the eldest daughter was the image of happiness at seventeen ; and 
the aged grandmother, who sat knitting in the warmest place, was 
the image of happiness grown old. ‘They had found the ‘ herb, 
heart’s ease,’ in the bleakest spot of all New-Kngland. This 
family were situated in the Notch of the White Hills, where the 
wind was sharp throughout the year, and pitilessly cold in the 
winter — giving their cottage all its fresh inclemency, before it 
descended on the valley of the Saco. They dwelt in a cold spot 
and a dangerous one ; for a mountain towered above their heads, 
so steep, that the stones would often rumble down its sides, and 
startle them at midnight. 

The daughter had just uttered some simple jest, that filled them 
all with mirth, when the wind came through the Notch and seemed 
to pause before their cottage — rattling the door, with a sound of 
wailing and lamentation, before it passed into the valley. Fora 
moment, it saddened them, though there was nothing unusual in 
the tones. But the family were glad again, when they perceived 
that the latch was lifted by some traveler, whose footsteps had 
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been unheard amid the dreary blast, which heralded his approach, 
and wailed as he was entering, and went moaning away from the 
door. 

Though they dwelt in such a solitude, these people held daily 
converse with the world. The romantic pass of the Notch is a 
great artery, through which the life-blood of internal commerce 
is continually throbbing, between Maine, on one side, and the 
Green Mountains and the shores of the St. Lawrence on the 
other. ‘The stage-coach always drew up before the door of the 
cottage. ‘The wayfarer, with no companion but his staff, paused 
here to exchange a word, that the sense of loneliness might not 
utterly overcome him, ere he could pass through the cleft of the 
mountain, or reach the first house in the valley. And here the 
teamster, on his way to Portland market, would put up for the 
night — and, if a bachelor, might sit an hour beyond the usual 
bed-time, and steal a kiss from the mountain-maid, at parting. 
It was one of those primitive taverns, where the traveler pays 
only for food and lodging, but meets with a homely kindness, 
beyond all price. When the footsteps were heard, therefore, be- 
tween the outer door and the inner one, the whole family rose 
up, grandmother, children, and all, as if about to welcome some 
one who belonged to them, and whose fate was linked with theirs. 

The door was opened by a young man. His face at first wore 
the melancholy expression, almost despondency, of one who 
travels a wild and bleak road, at night-fall and alone, but soon 
brightened up, when he saw the kindly warmth of his reception. 
He felt his heart spring forward to meet them all, from the old 
woman, who wiped a chair with her apron, to the little child that 
held out its arms to him. One glance and smile placed the 
stranger on a footing of innocent familiarity with the eldest 
daughter. 

‘ Ah, this fire is the right thing!’ cried he ; ‘ especially when 
there is such a pleasant circle round it. I am quite benumbed ; 
for the Notch is just like the pipe of a great pair of bellows ; it 
has blown a terrible blast in my face, all the way from Bartlett.’ 

‘ Then you are going towards Vermont ?’ said the master of 
the house, as he helped to take a light knapsaek off the young 
man’s shoulders. 

‘Yes; to Burlington, and far enough beyond,’ replied he. 
‘I meant to have been at Ethan Crawford’s, to-night; but a 
pedestrian lingers along such a road as this. It is no matter ; for, 
when I saw this good fire, and all your cheerful faces, I felt as if 
you had kindled it on purpose for me, and were waiting my arri- 
val. So I shall sit down among you, and make myself at home.’ 

The frank-hearted stranger had just drawn his chair to the fire, 
when something like a heavy footstep was heard without, rushing 
down the steep side of the mountain, as with long and rapid 
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strides, and taking such a leap, in passing the cottage, as to strike 
the opposite precipice. ‘The family held their breath, because 
they knew the sound, and their guest held his, by instinct. 

‘'The old mountain has thrown a stone at us, for fear we should 
forget him,’ said the landlord, recovering himself. ‘ He some- 
times nods his head, and threatens to come down ; but we are old 
neighbors, and agree together pretty well, upon the whole. Be- 
sides, we have a sure place of refuge, hard by, if he should be 
coming in good earnest.’ 

Let us now suppose the stranger to have finished his supper of 
bear’s meat ; and, by his natural felicity of manner, to-have placed 
himself on a footing of kindness with the whole family — so that 
they talked as freely together, as if he belonged to their mountain 
brood. He was of a proud, yet gentle spirit— haughty and 
reserved among the rich and great ; but ever ready to stoop his 
head to the lowly cottage door, and be like a brother or a son at 
the poor man’s fireside. In the household of the Notch, he found 
warmth and simplicity of feeling, the pervading intelligence of 
New-England, and a poetry, of native growth, which they had 
gathered, when they little thought of it, from the mountain-peaks 
and chasms, and at the very threshold of their romantic and dan- 
gerous abode. He had traveled far and alone ; his whole life, 
indeed, had been a solitary path ; for, with the lofty caution of 
his nature, he had kept himself apart from those who might other- 
wise have have been his companions. The family, too, though 
so kind and hospitable, had that consciousness of unity among 
thémselves, and separation from the world at large, whichy in 
every domestic circle, should still keep a holy place, where no 
stranger may intrude. But, this evening, a prophetic sympathy 
impelled the refined and educated youth to pour out his heart be- 
fore the simple mountaineers, and constrained them to answer 
him with the same free confidence. And thus it should have 
been. Is not the kindred of a common fate a closer tie than that 
of blood ? 

The secret of the young man’s character was, a high and ab- 
stracted ambition. He could have borne to live an undistin- 
guished life, but not to be forgotten in the grave. Yearning de- 
sire had been transformed to hope ; and hope, long cherished, 
had become like certainty, that, obscurely as he journeyed now, 
a glory was to beam-on all his path-way — though not, perhaps, 
while he was treading it. But, when posterity should gaze back 
into the gloom of what was now the present, they would trace 
the brightness of his footsteps, brightening as meaner glories 
faded, and confess, that a gifted one had passed from his cradle 
to his tomb, with none to recognize him. 

‘ As yet,’ cried the stranger — his cheek glowing and his eye 
flashing with enthusiasm — ‘as yet, I have done nothing. Were 
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I to vanish from the earth to-morrow, none would know so much 
of me as you ; that a nameless youth came up, at night-fall, from 
the valley of the Saco, and opened his heart to you in the eve- 
ning, and passed through the Notch, by sunrise, and was seen no 
more. Not a soul would ask—‘ Who was he ?— Whither did 
he go?’ But, I cannot die till [ have achieved my destiny. 
Then, let Death come! I shall have built my monument!’ 

There was a continual flow of natural emotion, gushing forth 
amid abstracted reverie, which enabled the family to understand 
this young man’s sentiments, though so foreign from their own. 
With quick sensibility of the ludicrous, he blushed at the ardor 
into which he had been betrayed. 

* You laugh at me,’ said he, taking the eldest daughter’s hand, 
and laughing himself. ‘ You think my ambition as nonsensical 
as if | were to freeze myself to death on the top of Mount Wash- 
ington, only that people might spy at me from the country round- 
about. And truly, that would be a noble pedestal for a man’s 
statue !’ 

‘ It is better to sit here, by this fire,’ answered the girl, blush- 
ing, ‘and be comfortable and contented, though nobody thinks 
about us.’ 

‘I suppose’, said her father, after a fit of musing, ‘ there is 
something natural in what the young man says ; and if my mind 
had been turned that way, I might have felt just the same. It is 
strange, wife, how his talk has set my head running on things, that 
are pretty certain never to come, to pass.’ 

‘ Perhaps they may,’ observed the wife. ‘ Is the man think- 
ing what he will do when he is a widower ?’ 

‘No, no!’ cried he, repelling the idea with reproachful kind- 
ness. ‘* When [ think of your death, Esther, I think of mine, 
too. But Il was wishing we had a good farm, in Bartlett, or 
Bethlehem, or Littleton, or some other township round the 
White Mountains ; but not where they could tumble on our 
heads. I should want to stand well with my neighbors, and be 
called ’Squire, and sent to General Court, for a term or two ; 
for a plain, honest man may do as much good there as a lawyer. 
And when I should be grown quite an old man, and you an old 
woman, so as not to be long apart, I might die happy enough in 
my bed, and leave you all crying around ‘me. A slate grave- 
stone would suit me as well as a marble one — with just my name 
and age, and a verse of a hymn, and something to let people 
know, that I lived an honest man and died a Christian.’ 

‘There now!’ exclaimed the stranger ; ‘it is our nature to 
desire a monument, be it slate, or marble, or a pillar of granite.’ 

‘ We’re in a strange way, to-night,’ said the wife, with tears 
in her eyes. ‘ They say it’s a sign of something, when folks’ 
minds go a wandering so. Hark to the children !’ 
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They listened accordingly. ‘The younger children had been 
put to bed in another room, but with an open door between, so 
that they could be heard talking busily among themselves. One 
and all seemed to have caught the infection from the fireside cir- 
cle, and were outvying each other, in wild wishes, and childish 
projects of what they would do, when they came to be men and 
women. At length, a little boy, instead of addressing his broth- 
ers and sisters, called out to his mother. 

‘J ’ll tell you what I wish, mother,’ cried he. ‘I want you 
and father and grandma’m, and all of us, and the stranger too, to 
start right away, and go and take a drink out of the basin of the 
Flume !’ 

Nobody could help laughing at the child’s notion of leaving a 
warm bed, and dragging them from a cheerful fire, to visit the 
basin of the Flume —a brook, which tumbles over the precipice, 
deep within the Notch. The boy had hardly spoken, when a 
wagon rattled along the road, and stopped a moment before the 
door. It appeared to contain two or three men, who were cheer- 
ing their hearts with the rough chorus of a song, which resounded, 
in broken notes, between the cliffs, while the singers hesitated 
whether to continue their journey, or put up here for the night. 

‘ Father,’ said the girl, ‘ they are calling you by name.’ 

But the good man doubted whether they had really called him, 
and was unwilling to show himself too solicitous of gain, by in- 
viting people to patronize his house. He therefore did not hurry 
to the door ; and the lash being soon applied, the travelers plunged 
into the Notch, still singing and laughing, though their music and 
mirth came back drearily from the heart of the mountain. 

‘There, mother!’ cried the boy, again. ‘ They ’d have given 
us a ride to the Flume.’ 

Again they laughed at the child’s pertinacious fancy for a night- 
ramble. But it happened, that a light cloud passed over the 
daughter’s spirit ; she looked gravely into the fire, and drew a 
breath that was almost a sigh. It forced its way, in spite of a 
little struggle to repress it. Then starting and blushing, she 
looked quickly round the circle, as if they had caught a glimpse 
into her bosom. The stranger asked what she had been think- 
ing of. 

‘ Nothing,’ answered she, with a downcast smile. ‘ Only I felt 
lonesome just then.’ 

‘Oh, I have always had a gift of feeling what is in other peo- 
ple’s hearts,’ said he, half seriously. ‘ Shall I tell the secrets of 
your’s? For I know what to think, when a young girl shivers 
by a warm hearth, and complains of lonesomeness at her moth- 
er’s side. Shall [ put these feelings into words ?’ 

‘ They would not be a girl’s feelings any longer, if they could 
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be put into words,’ replied the mountain-nymph, laughing, but 
avoiding his eye. 

All this was said apart. Perhaps a germ of love was spring- 
ing in their hearts, so pure that it might blossom in Paradise, 
since it could not be matured on earth ; for women worship such 
gentle dignity as his ; and the proud, contemplative, yet kindly 
soul is oftenest captivated by simplicity like his. But, while they 
spoke softly, and he was watching the happy sadness, the light- 
some shadows, the shy yearnings of a maiden’s nature, the wind, 
through the Notch, took a deeper and drearier sound. It seemed, 
as the fanciful stranger said, like the choral strain ef the spirits 
of the blast, who, in old Judean times, had their dwelling among 
these mountains, and made their heights and recesses a sacred 
region. ‘There was a wail, along the road, as if a funeral were 
passing. ‘I'o chase away the gloom, the family threw pine 
branches on their fire, till the dry leaves crackled and the flame 
arose, discovering once again a scene of peace and humble hap- 
piness. ‘The light hovered about them fondly, and caressed 
them all. ‘There were the little faces of the children, peeping 
from their bed apart, and here the father’s frame of strength, the 
mother’s subdued and careful mien, the high-browed youth, the 
budding girl, and the good old grandam, still knitting in the 
warmest place. ‘I'he aged woman looked up from her task, and, 
with fingers ever busy, was the next to speak. 

‘Old folks have their notions,’ said she, ‘as well as young 
ones. You ’ve been wishing and planning; and letting your heads 
run on one thing and another, till you ’ve set my mind a wandering 
too. Now what should an old woman wish for, when she can go 
but a step or two before she comes to her grave? Children, it 
will haunt me night and day, till I tell you.’ 

‘What is it, mother?’ cried the husband and wife, at once. 

Then the old woman, with an air of mystery, which drew the 
circle closer round the fire, informed them that she had provided 
her grave-clothes some years before —a nice cotton shroud, a cap 
with a muslin ruff, and everything of a finer sort than she had 
worn since her wedding-day. But, this evening, an old super- 
stition had strangely recurred to her. It used to be said, in her 
younger days, that, if anything were amiss with a corpse, if only 
the ruff were not smooth, or the cap did not set right, the corpse, 
in the coffin and beneath the clods, would strive to put up its 
cold hands and arrange it. ‘The bare thought made her serious. 

‘Don’t talk so, grandmother !’ said the girl, shuddering. 

‘ Now,’— continued the old woman, with singular earnestness, 
yet smiling strangely at her own folly, —‘ I want one of you, my 
children — when your mother is drest, and in the coffin — I want 
one of you to hold a looking-glass over my face. Who knows 
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but I may take a glimpse at myself, and see whether all’s right ?’ 

‘Old and young, we dream of graves and monuments,’ mur- 
mured the stranger-youth. ‘1 wonder how mariners feel, when 
the ship is sinking, and they, unknown and undistinguished, are 
to be buried together in the ocean—that wide and nameless 
sepulchre !’ 

For a moment, the old woman’s ghastly conception so en- 
grossed the minds of her hearers, that a sound, abroad in the 
night, rising like the roar of a blast, had grown broad, deep, and 
terrible, before the fated group were conscious of it. The house, 
and all within it, trembled ; the foundations of the earth seemed 
to be shaken, as if this awful sound were the peal of the last 
trump. Young and old exchanged one wild glance, and remained 
an instant, pale, affrighted, without utterance, or power to move. 
Then the same shriek burst simultaneously from all their lips. 

‘The Slide! The Slide!’ 

‘ The simplest words must intimate, but not portray, the unut- 
terable horror of the catastrophe. ‘I'he victims rushed from their 
cottage, and sought refuge in what they deemed a safer spot — 
where, in contemplation of such an emergency, a sort of barrier 
had been reared. Alas! they had quitted their security, and fled 
right into the pathway of destruction. Down came the whole 
side of the mountain, in a cataract of ruin. Just before it reached 
the house, the stream broke into two branches — shivered not a 
window there, but overwhelmed the whole vicinity, blocked up 
the road, and annihilated everything in its dreadful course. Long 
ere the thunder of that great Slide had ceased to roar among the 
mountains, the mortal agony had been endured, and the victims 
were at peace. ‘Their bodies were never found. 

The next morning, the light smoke was seen stealing from the 
cottage-chimney, up the mountain-side. Within, the fire was 
yet smouldering on the hearth, and the chairs in a circle round it, 
as if the inhabitants had but gone forth to view the devastation of 
the Slide, and would shortly return, to thank Heaven for their 
miraculous,escape. All had left separate tokens, by which those, 
who had known the family, were made to shed a tear for each. 
Who has not heard their name? ‘The story has been told far and 
wide, and will forever be a legend of these mountains. Poets 
have sung their fate. 

There were circumstances, which led some to suppose that a 
stranger had been received into the cottage this awful night, and 
had shared the catastrophe of all its inmates. Others denied that 
there were sufficient grounds for such a conjecture. Wo, for the 
high-souled youth, with his dream of earthly immortality! His 
name and person utterly unknown ; his history, his way of life, his 
plans, a mystery never to be solved ; his death and his existence, 


equally a doubt! Whose was the agony of that death-moment ? 
ss 
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PAGES FROM MY DIARY. 


I aM accustomed, on reviewing at night the thoughts of the 
past day, to select that one which seems most worthy of preser- 
vation, and to enter it in my journal. Any remarkable senti- 
ment or fact, met in my reading, some personal experience, or 
the observation of others’ peculiarities, serves me for a nucleus ; 
and around it, I strive to gather the wisdom which the sun’s rev- 
olution has placed within my reach. Out of this habit, have grown 
the following sentiments. They form the few last pages of my 
diary. 

I. 

The desire of posthumous influence, or fame, is the only feel- 
ing under which a man can write, in a manner worthy of himself, 
or with that energy and completeness of thought, of which he is re- 
ally possessed. He who writes for, and is contented with, the 
applause of the present, will find his powers shackled by popular 
notions — and his opinions seasoned too much to the prevailing 
taste, to possess the freedom and freshness of genius, or to bear, 
very legibly, the individual stamp of originality. An author, 
who writes with this feeling, is like one who, in the company of 
the illiterate and vulgar, fears to use his proper forms of expres- 
sion and pronunciation, lest he shall be thought ignorant. He 
omits many thoughts, which have struck him forcibly, lest they 
may not be understood by the many ; while he who writes for, 
and (with the prophetic boldness of genius) in the surety of re- 
ceiving, the homage of posterity, knows that his page shall one 
day receive that scrutiny, which shall develope the nicest and most 
delicate thoughts of his mind to the admiration of the world — 
and untwist the thread of his eloquence and learning, till its ten- 
der filaments shall prove that beauty is a constituent of force —and 
that the strength of a giant can lift a hair, as well as cut off a head, 
or topple down a castle. 





Il. 


I have often remarked, in sadness, the little feeling of affection, 
that seemed to subsist between brothers and sisters, or other near 
relatives, after time and distance, and the different allotments of 
life, had for a little while separated them. They who, in their 
youth, have been as one; who have drunk from the same bowl 
of joys and sorrows ; have wept and been glad together ; whom 
one electric chain of sympathy bound ; who recoiled at the same 
blow ; — these have lived through separation, have had their affec- 
tions weaned from those bound to them by such ties and birth 
and blood, and turned into strange channels. As the stream spar- 
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kles, not only among the hills that gave it birth, but glistens and 
leaps, in its course between banks, far, far away from the green 
sward, that its waters first knew ; so the affections rejoice and 
lavish themselves upon strangers, to those who first watched their 
dawn — forgetful, perhaps, of the objects of their earliest, purest 
exercise. It is sad, for young hearts to believe, that the love 
they now bear each other must one day become rather a matter 
of judgment and duty, than an impulse of the heart ; that the same 
fate probably awaits their affections, that has come to thousands, 
equally near and dear. ‘The brother must reflect, that soon he’ 
must yield his right of prior attachment to those who, picked up 
midway in the journey of life, yet have better claims to love and 
sympathy, on to the end of the voyage. ‘Time and distance are 
the great enemies of mutual affection ; and although it is only 
when we have first left our friends, that we know how dear they 
are to us, yet we love them best when we are feeding from the 
same table — sleeping under the same roof— in the daily recip- 
rocations of favors, and the hourly manifestations of interest and 
affection. Still, much may be done to counteract the common 
influences of life. It is a narrow philosophy, that circumscribes 
the affections of the heart — declaring that it is only capable of 
transferring its love from one to another ; not of enlarging greatly 
the number of the objects of its regard. [ar otherwise ; the soul 
expands more and more, with every effort of kindliness ; it 
cannot be crowded ; like that spirit of universal benevolence, 
whose sublimity consists more in his infinite love for the whole 
world, than in power or might — that part of us, which stamps us 
with the image of our Maker ; elevates itself more by the out- 
pourings of its affections, than by any exercise of intellectual 
power. 
III. 


The study of Nature, and the habit of looking curiously into 
her laws and their objects — besides the so obvious influence of 
purifying and spiritualizing the character —- teaches us human life. 
It would seem that all natural phenomena, intimately viewed, ty- 
pify the changes of human existence ; and oftentimes — instead 
of looking from life and spirit into Nature, for the illustration of 
some newly discovered law — I have found it easy and profitable 
to reverse the operation ; and, when I see any new, and before 
unobserved, development of natural laws, to look into my own 
mind, or my own experience of humanity, to find the correspond- 
ing characteristic. 

, Iv. 

There are many favorite notions abroad in the world, which, 
true enough in the abstract, are entirely false in their practical 
bearings, and deceptive in every application for which they were 
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originally intended. Such are Quinctilian’s famed remark, ‘ that 
no bad man can become a good orator ;’ and Socrates’s trium- 
phant and decisive query, ‘ whether a bad man can possibly gain 
the affection of a good one ;’ the first of which maxims, Cicero, 
the greatest orator the world ever saw, refutes in person ; and 
the second of which, every day’s experience and observation an- 
swers in the affirmative. Such remarks are made by that part of 
the world, ambitious of doing good and encouraging virtue, and 
believed by the rest, who are willing to credit that which, at first 
thought, seems the proper and desirable order of things — espe- 
cially since we readily worship every image of Virtue, that we 
may forestall the pardon of the goddess for those offences com- 
mitted against her at hours and places not particularly sacred. 
But these notions remove farther off the end they would approx- 
imate. rror is always dangerous — the more so, lurking under 
the armor of truth ; and even laboring for the establishment of 
her dominion. An erroneous principle may serve well to annul 
one dangerous instance ; but, admitted for that purpose, it intro- 
duces a host of evil, and thus ‘ smashes the bottle-nose upon the 
judge, when it only aimed at the troublesome fly upon his nose.’ 


Vv. 


The great Messinian hero, Aristomenes, when thrown into the 
cavernous Ceanda, by the Spartans, and miraculously saved — one 
from fifty — by his shield, escaped from the cave, by seizing by 
the tail a fox, who came to feed on the carcasses of his com- 
panions ; and while he with difficulty defended himself, with one 
hand, from its bite, he made its windings the clue of escape from 
the fatal labyrinth. We should be more fortunate, if— while we 
seize, with one hand, new and untried methods of escape, from 
the desperate difficulties of life—-we employed the other in 
guarding against the ills, that we ought to fear every new and un- 
tried method to possess. 


Vi. 


The world is too often souring in its effects upon those who 
have remained long in it. Hither its accumulating sorrows over- 
burden, or the old are depressed by the loss of those capacities, 
that made them alive to pleasure ; or, influencing little the pro- 
gress of society, and ceasing to be useful, they cease to com- 
mand the respect and attention of a selfish and interested world — 
and painfully feel themselves displaced by the bustling generation, 
who, ‘ thinking them fools, they know to be such.’ Whether from 
one or all these reasons, they too often look, with stern, unsym- 
pathizing apathy, upon the pleasures and gaicties of the youthful, 
and seem to expect the gravity and propriety of fourscore, from 
those who have hardly gotten over their surprise, on finding them- 
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selves in such a queer place as this world. But, we occasionally 
find an instance of one, who wears a white head, and has a cheer- 
ful heart — one who seems not to have outlived the remembrance 
of his own youth, and who has so lived, as not to regret his ap- 
proach to ‘the bourne.’ Who can tell the delightful influence 
such an one exerts! Like the apples that have not fallen with 
the winds of autumn, they have lost their asperity with their fresh- 
ness — and the frost has given them, with all their shriveled wrin- 
kles, a sweetness peculiarly their own. As children run after the 
frost-apples, so run they after such persons. 


Vil. 


The smallest permanent ill is more to be feared than the great- 
est temporal one. 


VIII. 


I have often thrown a scrap of paper into the blaze, and watched 
it while it burned — preserving, through the chemical nature of 
ink, the characters written upon it, till they beamed forth, brighter 
and plainer, the nearer the substance was reduced to a cinder — 
and finally, while yet distinguishable, have been caught up by 
the draught, from further observation. I have thought this no un- 
apt semblance of the close of life, when the kody, worn out and 
slowly consuming — the soul and the memory of thought become 
more vivid and distinct, and prove themselves not indissolubly 
connected with their frail tenement —not liable to its decay, and 
only waiting its dissolution, to wing their flight towards home — 
bearing the indestructible impressions of life before the throne 
of God. 


IX. 


I know no state of mind more dangerous than that in which 
one, in struggling between principle and inclination, makes the 
dictates of conscience matters of argument with himself. There 
are certain innate moral feelings implanted in the bosoms of all — 
the ignorant and the educated, the dull and the bright — infallible 
guides to right conduct. These are not subjects of logic ; they 
are moral axioms, which no reasoning can prove — none dispute; 
and he is in a dangerous situation, who seeks to question or con- 
trovert them ;— for, while his inclinations ensure his arriving at 
false conclusions, his apparent scrupulosity, in obeying the direc- 
tions of his judgment, makes his situation ten-fold more alarming, 
by giving him grounds for persisting in it. 


X. 


Among the advantages of solitary study, I do not remember to 
have seen the following. There is a certain ambition to make 
advances, when one is unwatched, and looks forward to a distant 
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and definite period, when he shall bring his progress at one view 
before his friends and the world — that one does not feel, when 
his every step, in advance, is observed by the jealous or anxious 
eyes of companions. ‘I'he excitement, too, of acquiring knowl- 
edge is dulled, when every newly-acquired fact or idea is made 
stale by instant communication. ‘The encouraging retrospect, 
upon past ignorance, loses its force when it becomes vague, and 
is seen only i in perspective ; but acquires great strength, when, 
by recurring to some fixed period, it is strongly contrasted, i in 
the fore-ground, with present illumination. 


XI. 


I have a pervading and poetic love of the romance of the affec- 
tions — I mean, of all that belongs to the deep love of pure, pas- 
sionate and elevated beings, set apart from and above the word; 
and in contemplating ideal scenes of such happiness, consists — 
how much of my delight! I call it ‘ romance,’ because I am more 
persuaded, every day, that no such thing here exists. ‘ We are 
of the earth—earthy.’ Such love seems fitted only to the un- 
clogged purity of spirit, over whose subtle life the curse of pov- 
erty and the demeaning demands of flesh and sense exercise no 
tyranny. And yet, without the weakness, the errors and sin 
of humanity, what would love be? What would it be, without 
the trembling, trusting feebleness of woman ? — what, without the 
incoherencies of passion ?— what, without the anxiety, the fears, 
the accusations of jealousy ?— what, without tears? And yet, 
these are the trials — the corroding cares and pains of existence. 
Strange anomaly !— the human heart. 


‘ These are the charming agonies of love, 
Whose miseries delight.” —'THomson. 


XII. 


It is a glorious thought, and a ‘satisfying one, that we may 
‘ bequeath, unquenchedly, to the future,’ even but a single spark 
of the immortal fire of our Heaven-descended spirits. But the 
mutability of life is so great, and the necessary coincidence of 
circumstances so uncertain, that who can hope, with confidence, 
to do this? Are we not thrown on life’s waters, like stones, 
from the hand of the skipper, on the sea-shore ?— which must, 
by higher or lower, shorter or longer successive bounds, sink into 
the dark sea ; and, although the sphere of our posthumous influ- 
ence and memory may be proportioned to our merit, yet, like 
the circlet in the water, it must soon become blotted out and un- 
traceable, in the turmoil and commotion of life’s troublous ocean. 
Yet, the chance of living for the future is worth an effort ; and 
the noble mind will pledge one cup ‘to immortality,’ though it 
must be filled with blood wrung from the heart-strings. 
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‘ Are these the body’s accidents? no more? 
To live in it, and when that dies, go out, 
Like the burnt taper’s flame?’ 

If we cannot bequeath something, worthy of the past, to the 
future — be it the instruction of our example, the incitement of 
our renown, the propagation of our virtues, or the creative en- 
ergy of our minds — we have lived unworthy of that celestial im- 
mortality, which is the soul’s upward rise, and searching out of 
that eternal spirit, with which it shall co-exist forever. 


XIII. 


It is often difficult to reconcile men’s characters ‘with their 
writings ; and it is an easier task, and much controversy is spared 
by it, to infer their characters from their works, than to attempt 
to explain away the inconsistencies between them. Indeed, I 
doubt not that, when biography assumes the high stand of philo- 
sophic speculation, we come quite as near to the core of men’s 
hearts, as when we attempt to gather our opinion from a mass of 
incongruous acts, such as every great man’s life presents — incon- 
gruous to all but the soul that took cognizance of the motives 
which produced them. 

It would have been a very difficult task for any other man than 
Boswell, to have written his life of Johnson ; and it would be 
almost equally difficult to mention any other person than Johnson, 
whose life would bear to be written in such a manner. Boswell 
seems to have lived merely for that purpose. A truly great and 
independent mind would never have conceived the work. It re- 
quired some one who was willing to risk his character for con- 
sistency, and his pretensions to self-respect, upon it ; some one 
who would permit himself to be entirely thrown into the shade of 
greatness, for the time, that he might be invested with some in- 
terest afterwards ; who would become the butt, that he might be 
the companion of genius. If it had not been well known, that 
Boswell was the permanent shadow, which Johnson cast behind 
him ; and if his work, from its perfect carelessness about appear- 
ing consistent, had not thus supported its credit, it would never 
have been believed. On this account it is, that, although Bos- 
well’s Johnson is perhaps the best biography that ever was writ- 
ten, yet is by no means a standard, or a subject for imitation. 


H. W. B. 


VOL. VIII. 56 











GRAVES AND GOBLINS. 


Now talk we of graves and goblins! Fit themes — start not ! 
gentle reader —fit for a ghost like me. Yes; though an earth- 
clogged fancy is laboring with these conceptions, and an earthly 
hand will write them down, for mortal eyes to read, still their 
essence flows from as airy a ghost as ever basked in the pale 
starlight, at twelve o’clock. Judge them not by the gross and 
heavy form in which they now appear. ‘They may be gross, 
indeed, with the earthly pollution contracted from the brain, 
through which they pass — and heavy with the burthen of mortal 
language, that crushes all the finer intelligences of the soul. ‘This 
is no fault of mine. But, should aught of etherial spirit be per- 
ceptible, yet scarcely so, glimmering along the dull train of 
words — should a faint perfume breathe from the mass of clay — 
then, gentle reader, thank the ghost, who thus embodies himself 
for your sake! Will you believe me, if I say that all true and 
noble thoughts, and elevated imaginations, are but partly the off- 
spring of the intellect, which seems to produce them? Sprites, 
that were poets once, and are now all poetry, hover round the 
dreaming bard, and become his inspiration ; buried statesmen 
lend their wisdom, gathered on earth and mellowed in the grave, 
to the historian ; and when the preacher rises nearest to the level 
of his mighty subject, it is because the prophets of old days have 
communed with him. Who has not been conscious of mysteries 
within his mind, mysteries of truth and reality, which will not 
wear the chains of language ? Mortal, then the dead were with 
you! And thus shall the earth-dulled soul, whom I inspire, be 
conscious of a misty brightness among his thoughts, and strive to 
make it gleam upon the page— but all in vain. Poor author! 
How will he despise what he can grasp, for the sake of the dim 
glory that eludes him. 

So talk we of graves and goblins. But, what have ghosts to 
do with graves? Mortal man, wearing the dust which shall re- 
quire a sepulchre, might deem it more a home and resting-place 
than a spirit can, whose earthly clod has returned to earth. Thus, 
philosophers have reasoned. Yet, wiser they who adhere to the 
ancient sentiment, that a phantom haunts and hallows the marble 
tomb or grassy hillock, where its material form was laid. Till 
purified from each stain of clay ; till the passions of the living 
world are all forgotten ; till it have less brotherhood with the 
wayfarers of earth, than with spirits that never wore mortality — 
the ghost must linger round the grave. Oh! it is a long and 
dreary watch, to some of us. 
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Even in early childhood, I had selected a sweet spot, of shade 
and glimmering sunshine, for my grave. It was no burial-ground, 
but a secluded nook of virgin earth, where I used to sit, whole 
summer afternoons, dreaming about life and death. My fancy 
ripened prematurely, and taught me secrets, which I could not 
otherwise have known. I pictured the coming years — they 
never came to me, indeed ; but I pictured them like life, and 
made this spot the scene of all that should be brightest, in youth, 
manhood, and old age. There, ina little while, it would be time 
for me to breathe the bashful and burning vows of first-love ; 
thither, after gathering fame abroad, I would return to enjoy the 
loud plaudit of the world, a vast but unobtrusive sound, like the 
booming of a distant sea; and thither, at the far-off close of life, 
an aged man would come, to dream, as the boy was dreaming, 
and be as happy in the past as he was in futurity. Finally, when 
all should be finished, in that spot so hallowed, in that soil so im- 
pregnated with the most precious of my bliss, there was to be my 
grave. Methought it would be the sweetest grave, that ever a 
mortal frame reposed in, or an etherial spirit haunted. ‘There, 
too, in future times, drawn thither by the spell which I had 
breathed around the place, boyhood would sport and dream, and 
youth would love, and manhood would enjoy, and age would 
dream again, and my ghost would watch but never frighten them. 
Alas, the vanity of mrotal projects — even when they centre in the 
grave! I died in my first youth, before I had been a lover ; at 
a distance, also, from the grave which fancy had dug for me ; 
and they buried me in the thronged cemetery of a town, where 
my marble slab stands unnoticed amid a hundred others. And 
there are coffins on each side of mine ! 

‘Alas, poor ghost !’ will the reader say. Yet I am a happy 
ghost enough, and disposed to be contented with my grave, if 
the sexton will but let it be my own, and bring no other dead man 
to dispute my title. Karth has left few stains upon me, and it will 
be but a short time that I need haunt the place. It is good to 
die in early youth. Had I lived out three-score years and ten, 
or half of them, my spirit would have been so earth-encrusted, 
that centuries might not have purified it for a better home than 
the dark precincts of the grave. Meantime, there is good choice 
of company amongst us. From twilight till near sunrise, we are 
gliding, to-and-fro, some in the grave-yard, others miles away ; 
and would we speak with any friend, we do but knock against his 
tomb-stone, and pronounce the name engraved on it ; in an in- 
stant, there the shadow stands ! 

Some are ghosts of considerable antiquity. There is an old 
man, hereabout ; he never had a tomb-stone, and is often puzzled 
to distinguish his own grave ; but hereabouts he haunts, and long 
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is doomed to haunt. He was a miser in his life-time, and buried 
a strong-box of ill-gotten gold, almost fresh from the mint, in the 
coinage of William and Mary. Scarcely was it safe, when the 
sexton buried the old man and his secret with him. I could 
point out the place where the treasure lies ; it was at the bottom 
of the miser’s garden ; but a paved thoroughfare now passes be- 
side the spot, and the corner-stone of a market-house presses 
right down upon it. Had the workmen dug six inches deeper, 
they would have found the hoard. Now thither must this poor 
old miser go, whether in starlight, moonshine, or pitch-darkness, 
and brood above his worthless treasure, recalling all the petty 
crimes, by which he gained it. Not a coin must he fail to reckon 
in his memory, nor forget a pennyworth of the sin that made up 
the sum, though his agony is such as if the pieces of gold, red-hot, 
were stamped into his naked soul. Often, while he is in torment 
there, he hears the steps of living men, who love the dross of 
earth as well as he did. May they never groan over their miser- 
able wealth, like him! Night after night, for above a hundred 
years, hath he done this penance, and still must he do it, till the 
iron box be brought to light, and each separate coin be cleansed 
by the grateful tears of a widow or an orphan. My spirit sighs 
for his long vigil at the corner of the market-house ! 

There are ghosts whom I tremble to meet, and cannot think 
of them without a shudder. One has the guilt of blood upon him. 
The soul, which he thrust untimely forth, has long since been 
summoned from our gloomy ‘grave-yard, and dwells among the 
stars of Heaven, too far and high for even the recollection of 
mortal anguish to ascend thither. Not so the murderer’s ghost ! 
It is his doom to spend all the hours of darkness in the spot which 
he stained with innocent blood, and to feel the hot steam — hot 
as when it first gushed upon his hand — incorporating itself with 
his spiritual substance. Thus, his horrible crime is ever fresh 
within him. ‘Two other wretches are condemned to walk arm 
inarm. They were guilty lovers in their lives, and still, in death, 
must wear the guise of love, though hatred and loathing have be- 
come their very nature and existence. ‘The pollution of their 
mutual sin remains with them, and makes their souls sick contin- 
ually. Oh, that I might forget all the dark shadows which haunt 
about these graves! This passing thought of them has left a 
stain, and will weigh me down among dust and sorrow, beyond 
the time that my own transgressions would have kept me here. 

There is one shade among us, whose high nature it is good to 
meditate upon. He lived a patriot, and is a patriot still. Pos- 
terity has forgotten him. The simple slab, of red free-stone, that 
bore his name, was broken long ago, and is now covered by the 
gradual accumulation of the soil. A tuft of thistles is his only 
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monument. This upright spirit came to his grave, after a length- 
ened life, with so little stain of earth, that he might, almost imme- 
diately, have trodden the pathway of the sky. But his strong 
love of country chained him down, to share its vicissitudes of 
weal or woe. With such deep yearning in his soul, he was unfit 
for Heaven. That noblest virtue has the effect of sin, and keeps 
his pure and lofty spirit in a penance, which may not terminate 
till America be again a wilderness. Not that there is no joy for 
the dead patriot. Can he fail to experience it, while he contem- 
plates the mighty and increasing power of the land, which he pro- 
tected in its infancy ? No; there is much to gladden him. But 
sometimes I dread to meet him, as he returns from the bed- 
chambers of rulers and politicians, after diving into their secret 
motives and searching out their aims. He looks round him, with 
a stern and awful sadness, and vanishes into his neglected grave. 
Let nothing sordid or selfish defile your deeds or thoughts, ye 
great men of the day, lest ye grieve the noble dead ! 

Few ghosts take such an enduring interest as this, even in their 
own private affairs. It made me rather sad, at first, to find how 
soon the flame of love expires, amid the chill damps of the tomb ; 
so much the sooner, the more fiercely it may have burned. For- 
get your dead mistress, youth! She has already forgotten you. 
Maiden, cease to weep for your buried lover! He will know 
nothing of your tears, nor value them, if he did. Yet, it were 
blasphemy to say that true love is other than immortal. It is an 
earthly passion, of which I speak, mingled with little that is spir- 
itual, and must therefore perish with the perishing clay. When 
souls have loved, there is no falsehood or forgetfulness. Mater- 
nal affection, too, is strong as adamant. There are mothers here, 
among us, who might have been in Heaven fifty years ago, if 
they could forbear to cherish earthly joy and sorrow, reflected 
from the bosoms of their children. Husbands and wives have a 
comfortable gift of oblivion, especially when secure of the faith of 
their living halves. Jealousy, it is true, will play the devil with a 
ghost, driving him to the bedside of secondary wedlock, there to 
scowl, unseen, and gibber inaudible remonstrances. Dead wives, 
however jealous in their life-time, seldom feel this posthumous 
torment so acutely. 

Many, many things, that appear most important while we walk 
the busy street, lose all their interest the moment we are borne 
into the quiet grave-yard, which borders it. For my own part, 
my spirit had not become so mixed up with earthly existence, as 
to be now held in an unnatural combination, or tortured much 
with retrospective cares. I still love my parents and a younger 
sister, who remain among the living, and often grieve me by their 
patient sorrow for the dead. Each separate tear of theirs’ is an 
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added weight upon my soul, and lengthens my stay among the 
graves. As to other matters, it exceedingly rejoices me, that 
my summons came before I had time to write a projected poem, 
which was highly imaginative in conception, and could not have 
failed to give me a triumphant rank in the choir of our native 
bards. Nothing is so much to be deprecated as posthumous re- 
nown. It keeps the immortal spirit from the proper bliss of his 
celestial state, and causes him to feed upon the impure breath of 
mortal men, till sometimes he forgets that there are starry realms 
above him. Few poets — infatuated that they are !— soar up- 
ward, while the least whisper of their name is heard on earth. On 
Sabbath evenings, my sisters sit by the fireside, between our 
father and mother, and repeat some hymns of mine, which they 
have often heard from my own lips, ere the tremulous voice left 
them forever. Little do they think, those dear ones, that the 
dead stands listening in the glimmer of the firelight, and is almost 
gifted with a visible shape by the fond intensity of their remem- 
brance ! 

Now shall the reader know a grief of the poor ghost that speaks 
to him; a grief, but not a hopeless one. Since I have dwelt 
among the graves, they bore the corpse of a young maiden hither, 
and laid her in the old ancestral vault, which is hollowed in the 
side of a grassy bank. It has a door of stone, with rusty iron 
hinges, and above it, a rude sculpture of the family-arms, and 
inscriptions of all their names who have been buried there, in- 
cluding sire and son, mother and ‘daughter, of an ancient colonial 
race. All of her lineage had gone before, and when the young 
maiden followed, the portal was closed forever. The night after 
her burial, when the other ghosts were flitting about their graves, 
forth came the pale virgin’s shadow, with the rest, but knew not 
whither to go, nor whom to haunt, so lonesome had she been on 
earth. She stood by the ancient sepulchre, looking upward to 
the bright stars, as if she would, even then, begin her flight. 
Her sadness made me sad. That night and the next, I stood 
near her, in the moonshine, but dared not speak, because she 
seemed purer than all the ghosts, and fitter to converse with an- 
gels than with men. But the third bright eve, still gazing up- 
ward to the glory of the Heavens, she sighed, and said, ‘ When 
will my mother come for me!’ Her low, sweet voice embold- 
ened me to speak, and she was kind and gentle, though so pure, 
and answered me again. From that time, always at the ghostly 
hour, I sought the old tomb of her fathers, and either found her 
standing by the door, or knocked and she appeared. Blessed 
creature, that she was ; her chaste spirit hallowed mine, and im- 
parted such a celestial buoyancy, that I longed to grasp her hand, 


and fly — upward, aloft, aloft! I thought, too, that she only 
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lingered here, till my earthlier soul should be purified for Heaven. 
One night, when the stars threw down the light that shadows love, 
I stole forth to the accustomed spot, and knocked, with my airy 
fingers, ather door. She answered not. Again I knocked, and 
breathed her name. Where was she? At once, the truth fell on 
my miserable spirit, and crushed it to the earth, among dead men’s 
bones and mouldering dust, groaning in cold and desolate agony. 
Her penance was over! She had taken her trackless flight, and 
had found a home in the purest radiance of the upper stars, leav- 
ing me to knock at the stone portal of the darksome sepulchre. 
But I know — I know, that angels hurried her away, or surely she 
would have whispered ere she fled ! 

She is gone! How could the grave imprison that unspotted 
one! But her pure, etherial spirit will not quite forget me, nor 
soar too high in bliss, till I ascend to join her. Soon, soon be 
that hour! I am weary of the earth-damps ; they burthen me ; 
they choke me! Already, I can float on the moonshine ; the 
faint starlight will almost bear up my footsteps ; the perfume of 
flowers, which grosser spirits love, is now too earthly a luxury 
for me. Grave! Grave! thou art not my home. I must flit 
a little longer in thy night-gloom, and then be gone — far from 
the dust of the living and the dead — far from the corruption that 
is around me, but no more within ! 

A few times, I have visited the chamber of one who walks, 
obscure and lonely, on his mortal pilgrimage. He will leave not 
many living friends, when he goes to join the dead, where his 
thoughts often stray, and he might better be. I steal into his 
sleep, and play my part among the figures of his dream. I glide 
through the moonlight of his waking fancy, and whisper concep- 
tions, which, with a strange thrill of fear, he writes down as his 
own. I stand beside him now, at midnight, telling these dreamy 
truths, with a voice so dreamlike, that he mistakes them for 
fictions of a brain too prone to such. Yet he glances behind him, 
and shivers, while the lamp burns pale. Farewell, dreamer — 
waking or sleeping! Your brightest dreams are fled ; your mind 
grows too hard and cold for a spiritual guest to enter ; you are 
earthly, too, and have all the sins of earth. The ghost will visit 
you no more. 

But where is the maiden, holy and pure, though wearing a form 
of clay, that would have me bend over her pillow, at midnight, and 
leave a blessing there? With a silent invocation, let her sum- 
mon me. Shrink not, maiden, when I come! In life, I was a 
high-souled youth, meditative, yet seldom sad, full of chaste fan- 
cies, and stainless from all grosser sin. And now, in death, I 
bring no loathsome smell of the grave, nor ghastly terrors — but 
gentle, and soothing, and sweetly pensive influences. Perhaps, 
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just fluttering for the skies, my visit may hallow the well-springs 
of thy thought, and make thee heavenly here on earth. ‘Then 
shall pure dreams and holy meditations bless thy life ; nor thy 
sainted spirit linger round the grave, but seek the upper stars, and 
meet me there ! 


THE BOATMAN. 


Our oars keep time, 

In merry chime, 

As light we pull to the shore. 

By green-wood tree, 

My home I see — 

So heave! and our voyage is o’er. 


The golden day 

Now fades away, 

And red uprises the moon. 
The water-flake, 

Along our wake, 

Is lost in darkness soon. 


And west, afar, 

The evening star 

Looks over the curling lake ; 
And hark ! my ear — 

The shore is near — 

Can hear the ripples break. 


The window-light 

Now greets my sight — 

My wife is waiting me there. 
Along the strand 

I see them stand — 

My boys, so gentle and fair. 


So pull away — 

I hear them say : 

‘See! yonder, father has come.’ 

The window is bright — 

A happy night 

There ’ll be in the boatman’s home. J. G.PEeRcivALt. 
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A CHAPTER ON WHALING. 


‘ A strange fish ; were I in England now, and had but this fish painted, 
not a holiday fool there but would give me a piece of silver.” —TEMPEST. 


Wuatine! And what, O what, cries the reader, (that most 
tasteful and captious personage) can there be in connexion with 
whaling, the bare mention of which leaves not a palpable grease- 
spot on the hitherto unsullied pages of Maga? We are not in 
the ‘oil line,’ and take comparatively little interest in the light- 
engendering speculations of our neighbors of the ‘ treeless isle ; ’ 
so pr’y thee, spare us thy spermaceti statistics. Placid reader ! 
if such be your ejaculation, permit me to say, you are unwarrant- 
ably raw to the romance of the subject. ’Tis high time you 
were aware that few voyages, at least, can boast of greater attrac- 
tions than a ‘ whaling cruise’ offers to the nautical lounger, the 
novelty-monger, the devotee of exciting sports — the anything, 
or anybody, in short, who, like the Venetian Doges of yore, is 
in any degree ‘ wedded to the imperial sea.’ ”Tis your whaler 
alone, who goes down to the sea, in ships ; other mariners hurry 
across it. He alone does business upon the great waters ; and, 
more emphatically than other ‘ sea-farers,’ makes the ocean his 
home. With his topsail-yard ‘sharp up,’ and his helm ‘ hard 
down,’ he rides out the storm, month in and month out — nest- 
ling, like a sea-bird, in the trough, and feeling himself, as it were, 
in the harbor ; while other ships rise on the horizon and scud by, 
and lessen and reel out of sight, with blind celerity, on their re- 
spective courses. A trip to Europe may serve to introduce the 
novice to the ‘ cerulean deity ;’ but, for a thorough acquaintance, 
commend me to the long, familiar intercourse of a whaling voyage. 

Art quite asleep ?— if not, follow we yonder trim-looking ves- 
sel, a few thousand miles, to her frolicking-place in the Southern 
Ocean. Were she a ‘ Cape Horner,’ the favor of your company 
were too much to ask ; but her cruise is to end in nine months ; 
and she shall confine herself to our own Atlantic — or straying 
thence, it shall be only for a few months, ‘ beyond the Cape of 
Hope.’ Every one knows the incidents of a sail of fourteen 
days out; the visits of porpoises, grampuses, Mother Caries, 
&c. &c. too tedious to mention. So let pass a fortnight ; and lo! 
the Azores —rising through the early mist ; the orange-gardens 
of the Atlantic ; the roosting place, too, of bevies of clouds, 
which gather from the surrounding waters, to perch there regu- 
larly over night. That huge, steamy-looking rock (so it appears) 
is Fayal ; the seeming ravines are its vineyards ; and yonder, 
towers the magnificent cone of Pico ; its peak unveiled as the 
heat increases, with a girdle of iridescent vapor, and a crown of 
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scattered snow. ‘To-day, you may choose the vintage of your 
wine, and revel, ad libitum, in lemonade, grapes, bananas, and 
fresh oranges ; to-morrow, we ’l] attend mass, tease the senoritas, 
and ride mule-back ; next day, stow away the ships marketing, 
and make sail again — by way of the Cape de Verds, and perhaps 
Fernando Noronha— for our destined arena, the ‘ whaling-ground.’ 
Another hiatus, and here are the ‘Cape Verds.’ Unlike the Azo- 
res, they would never be mistaken for Hesperides — being rather 
picturesque than fertile or beautiful ; but there are very primitive 
people, shells and curious basaltic columns, if you are mineralogi- 
cal ; and moreover, a very intellectual race of pigs — a commo- 
dity not to be despised, at sea. ‘Tarry we here, for a couple of 
months, and then return to our vessel. We find her in latitude 42° 
south, almost incog. ; her gala-dress, of uniform, uninjured canvas, 
gone ; her sides begrimmed and rusty ; sails patched and streaked ; 
everything the worse for wear; in fact, she has been busily at 
work, and is now on the lookout for more whales. You see the 
‘hands’ aloft, like crows on a pine tree-top, and you will proba- 
bly hear from them shortly. Ha! yonder rises a fountain-like 
misty jet, far, far away from out the blue water. They see it — 
tis a whale-spout! Now listen. ‘ There she blows.’ ‘ A right 
whale?’ ‘ Aye, aye, sir.’ * Where away ?’ ‘ Four points off 
the lee bow.’ ‘ Keep her off a bit.’ ‘ There she blows blo-ows ;’ 
‘There ’s white water ;’ ‘ there — goes — flukes.’ ‘ Back the 
main yard — stand by the boats.’ Now look at the bustle ; here ’s 
a gathering — and a grouping, worthy of ‘Teniers: striped shirts 
and checked shirts, and red shirts and blue shirts, and no shirts ; 
cropped ‘ sou’-westers,’ and rimless tarpaulins, and conical crim- 
son caps, and weather-worn Scotch bonnets, with eager faces 
underneath ; many postures, and all tints, jumbled together like an 
unraveled rainbow slightly coated with mud. The watch below 
have mustered at a moment’s warning, trowsered and trowserless, 
shod and shoeless, rudely recalled from snug chases of phantom 
whales, in their dreams, to the more arduous pursuit of the real 
‘crittur.’ ‘ Hoist and swing,’ roars the captain ; ‘ lower away,’ 
halloo the mates ; ‘ look out for the tackles, boys ;’ ‘ shove off ;’ 
‘now give way;’ ‘lay down to it’—‘ pull, pull, bend your 
backs, my sons.’ And they are off, on their hazardous quest — 
startling the solitudes, and gliding over the undulary hills and val- 
leys of the middle ocean ; their bright, keen weapons glittering in 
the sun, and nearing, with every lusty pull, their Leviathan game. 
Ha! he is gone ; he has sunk to his privileged haunts — a thous- 
and feet below, in the fathomless abyss. No matter —he must 
rise shortly ; and if any boat now floats above him, the whale 
may be descried, dwindled away in the clear depths, as far as size 
is concerned, ‘very like a weasel.’ There! again he comes 
up, and the waters foam and recoil, as his gigantic bulk breaks 
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the surfaée — hemmed in by four boats, two of which are shoot- 
ing towards him — the others, with peaked oars, quietly waiting 
his approach. ‘ Pull, pull—bend your backs; see that line 
clear." Now they are close upon him. There stands the boat- 
steerer, all eagerness, in the bows of the nearest boat ; his har- 
poon in one hand, and a coil of the line, gathered for greater se- 
curity, in the other. Hist! they are near enough. ‘ Lie, lie, 
lie ;’ ‘hold water, hold water.’ There goes the barbed iron, 
with a gleam! ‘ Starn, all.’ Out shoots the tow-line, smoking, 
from the bows. Down dives the huge victim, with a flourish of 
his lignum-vite tail, which is especially to be eschewed. Indeed, 
if annihilation could occur to matter, | know of no fitter means 
of insuring it, than a few minutes’ exposure to a similar weapon. 
The boat is now (in whaling dialect) fast, and her crew must pre- 
pare for a ride. Opine not, placid reader, that their task is ended 5 
by no manner of means. The prize is harpooned, to be sure; 
but bethink you how you would manage a powerful, unbroken 
colt, with the mere appliance of a rope tied to the root of his 
tail. ‘The whale, as yet only wounded, is to be killed ; and to be 
killed, he must be exhausted with loss of blood ; so ‘catching a 
turn,’ as the line slackens, off dart our boat’s crew, in the style and 
manner of Lilliputians in a tin pot, appended to the dorsal extrem- 
ity of amad dog. ‘The white foam dashes high — away! away’ 
they scour, for thirty or forty minutes, at least, before hauling in 
upon their line ; and were I wishing bluebeard Neptune an appro- 
priate conveyance, it should be their cedar boat for a curricle, 
and a lively young whale for his nag, instead of the oem 
shapes, which serve him for coach-horses, on the antique reliefs. 
Well ; the minutes fly, the boats converge, the game is almost 
spent ; and now for the death! ‘ Haul in,’ ‘ pull ahead,’ ‘ lie,’ 
‘hold water ;’ and flash, again falls the glittering lance into his 
very vitals. Every opportunity for a thrust is improved ; not an 
inch of line, that can be safely retained, is lost ; and onward they 
fly, through water crimsoned with the life’s blood of their prey, 
which, since the first fatal stab with the lance, has whirled up 
from his lungs, with every heave, in a tall ruddy fountain. But 
its volume is lessening now — its color paling fast ; there is little 
struggling to ensue ; that little, however, is fearful in the extreme. 
It is difficult to imagine, without seeing it, such intense mobility 
in so bulky a mass. The whale seems at times literally poised 
on its head — as two thirds of its immense body whirls up, writh- 
ing into the air ; and it is needless to say that, during this exhibi- 
tion, ‘ starn all’ is the order of the day. 

The ‘ cutting in’ along side is the signal for a sort of parliamen- 
tary assembly of albatrosses, blue sharks, &c., with here and there, 
perhaps, a penguin: the former amusing you, as they gorge, with 
an unceasing, querulous noise, not unlike the braying of ten thous- 
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and pigmy trumpets. ‘They make very tolerable messengers ; 
and, if you incline to society, we ’ll saddle one with a card of in- 
vitation for the next ship— describing ourselves as at home, 
lat. —, long. —. The next ‘ cutting-in’ ship, wherever she be, 
will attract our envoy, and the card will probably be recovered. 
Here is much pleasant visiting and exchanging of boats, as strag- 
gling ships chance to come together — with no little fiddling, and 
occasionally, dancing ! To say nothing of the tramp of masculine 
heels, imagine, reader, the surprise of the Tritons, hereabouts, 
at the first-heard notes of the ‘ brisk, awakening viol ;’ hereabouts, 
I say, as whaling stations are remote from the common route of 
merchantmen ; whence the local deities might be supposed more 
unsophisticated in their education and habits. Apropos to fiddling: 
ta’.e an illustration of the singular contempt of danger, often to be 
met with in yonder ‘ whaler ;’ the growth of his doubly hazard- 
ous employment. I was once returning from a sociable evening 
call, on board of a neighboring vessel, with our captain ; the 
night was egregiously dark — our ship very distant. Midway, in 
passing, behold us suddenly surrounded by a herd of whales — 
puffing and blowing and kicking up their heels, till the water was 
a vortex of foam. Completely hedged in, drenched with brine 
from their ‘ spout-holes,’ expecting immediate contact, and as 
immediate destruction — ‘ Jack,’ said the captain, ‘ can’t you hit 
the snortin’ varmint ?’ ‘ Why haven’t we a lance here?’ Re- 
mark, placid reader, that you are not embarked on board the ves- 
sel which we selected for observation ; and thank me for the 
Asmodean privilege we have retained, of leaving her at will for 
another, or for home, as well as of transferring ourselves out of 
any boat, into which we may enter, before she is splintered into 
atoms ; which must unavoidably happen now and then. Be grate- 
ful, too, for your escape from the tedium of confinement, which 
it is disagreeable even to sympathise with. Now (as I grow tired) 
we will avail ourselves of my ingenious expedient, to withdraw, 
sans ceremonie. You may fancy, if you like, a lowering of four- 
teen or fifteen boats, at once, from different ships — the rivalry is 
highly amusing — in the pursuit of a sperm whale. ‘There, the 
description just given will assist you (with variations, may be, of 
a boat bitten in two, or butted to pieces ;) or a boat enveloped 
in fog, its fish-horn bleating in vain ; or lost in the haze of the 
horizon, and overtaken by night, with an accompaniment of an 
anxious gun from its guardian ship, which frets and worries and 
tacks about, with every symptom of motherly anxiety. The en- 
suing display of lanterns, as twilight thickens ; then their gradual 
extinction, when the recovered boat is swung up to its place 
alongside, with some congratulation and no little scolding, on the 
part of the tired ship-keepers. All these you may imagine, or 
overlook ; but one thing, I pray thee forget not to honor with a 
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parting glance—a night-scene around the ‘ try-works ;’— it is too 
like Dante’s purgatory, to be neglected. . Three ovens, amid- 
ships, surmounted by three huge cauldrons of oil ; the oil boiling, 
the ovens lapping out tongues of flickering flame ; the watch clus- 
tering and flitting and gibbering, in a light now lurid, now livid — 
some feeding the gaping furnaces with fuel, some couchant on the 
wandlass, ‘spinning yarns,’ one brandishing a mighty fork, an- 
other ‘ spairging about the brumstane cootie,’ with a long, long 
ladle, and occasionally anointing the fire, till it makes the rigging 
and the sails and the weltering waters gleam again in its blaze ; 
and each busy, smutty, diabolical-looking figure of the attendant- 
group flash into second daylight ;— all, together, afford a spec- 
tacle ‘beautiful as rare,’ and leave nothing to be guessed at, 


would you realize the air of a lodging-cell in the freehold of ‘ auld 
Nickie-Ben.’ W. 


THE PRESS AND THE CONVENT QUESTION. 


WE hear much, in our country, of the freedom of the press ; 
and comparisons are constantly drawn between our liberty, in this 
respect, and that of many of the old European governments. 
Public opinion is represented here, in perfect freedom, through 
the press ; while, in despotic governments, the opinions of the 
rulers alone find their way in print to the eyes of the ruled. Both 
are consistent with the different governments ; here, the people 
rule—and, upon the subject of politics, as rulers, their doc- 
trines are circulated by the press; there, individuals rule, and 
theirs also are sent abroad in the same way. The advantage 
of comparison remains with us ; inasmuch as a popular is better 
than a despotic or monarchical government. In other respects, 
however, our press, unless it becomes licentious, is no better off 
than theirs ; upon matters disconnected with politics, the press 
of the greater part of Europe is free, and expresses its sentiments 
with an independence and force, that is rarely met with here. 
Their newspapers being fewer, by far, than ours, and less de- 
pendent upon the patronage of individuals, they display a bold- 
ness and honesty, upon general subjects of a literary and domestic 
interest, which, we regret to say, is not always exhibited among 
us. Ifa subject of popular interest arises in the United States, 
the newspapers seldom undertake to enlighten the public mind 
upon it. The editors take their tone from the people ; and if the 
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prejudices of the great mass of their subscribers, or of those 
whom they hope to make their subscribers, differ entirely from 
their own, they are either compelled to be silent altogether, or to 
espouse the views of those for whom they cater. If they were 
to come out with an opinion— honestly adopted, too— which was 
at variance with the persuasions of a large number of those who 
fill their subscription-list, they would forfeit their claims upon so 
much of their patronage, and suffer starvation, (an editor’s mar- 
tyrdom) for having intruded unpalatable doctrines upon their pa- 
trons. The result is, therefore— when a popular question of 
interest comes up — for the editors, each for himself, to decide 
which carries, or is likely to carry, the majority ; and, taking 
into account the ignorance and prejudices of the community, they 
form their estimate of the loss or gain likely to ensue from one 
side or the other ; and the side which appears to be the most 
profitable, they adopt. ‘This is the general rule ; we wish we 
could say that, there are ‘many honorable exceptions — but we 
cannot. The most, that high-minded editors dare to do, is, when 
they find that they cannot bring their minds to the popular bent, 
to be silent, and let the question alone — to stand aloof, and per- 
mit opinions to grow up and be circulated, which they conscien- 
tiously believe to be false, without any attempt, on thier part, to 
give aright direction to the ‘public sentiment, or to correct its 
erroneous views and tendencies. 

And this is not very strange. Ina despotism, or in an ab- 
solute monarchy, the press would not attack the crown, upon 
any subject, if its judgment were openly expressed ; but, as 
the government have enough to do, in order to keep its po- 
litical machinery in operation, private opinions — upon subjects 
not political, as coming from the throne —are declared. Nor 
is it more unlikely, that the press would act against the crown, 
that is the people, in the United States ; it is neither more nor 
less than quarreling with its own means of support. It dare 
not do it. It is too dependent to do it. Another cause ope- 
rates to lessen its independence here, which does not act so 
forcibly in England or on the continent of Europe ; and this is, 
that here, a great portion of the income to a newspaper establish- 
ment is derived from regular subscribers ; whereas, in Europe 
there are comparatively few persons who read, that subscribe 
for a newspaper. They purchase one or more, every morning, 
as they do their biscuits and muffins for breakfast ; and they vary 
their dish, much in the same manner, as they vary their daily 
meals. A newspaper, that is beforehand in any interesting news, 
finds a greater sale than any other ; and the sentiments of its edi- 
tor are spread abroad by the aid of some stirring incident, politi- 
cal, domestic, or foreign —and not by reason of the peculiar 
doctrines usually contained in the journal. 
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In matters of a political nature, we know exactly what to ex- 
pect from our periodical press. This subject forms an indispen- 
sable topic to most newspapers ; and they start with the espou- 
sal of the causes of certain men and measures, and exert all their 
talent, ingenuity and information, to further these alone. Editors 
know that their subscribers are of the same party with themselves ; 
and there is a tacit agreement between them, that, on the one 
side, the newspaper shall support the cause, and that the favor- 
ers of the cause shall, by their subscriptions, support their ad- 
vocate. It is only on other subjects, that we wish to note the 
censorship ; and we think it will appear, that this agreement of 
support has extended its conditions still further of late, by adding 
to the duty of editors, not to express an opinion, upon any sub- 
ject whatever, which shall conflict with the prejudices of their 
subscribers. 

We expect to show that, when we rely upon the judgment 
of a newspaper, we are leaning upon a very weak and unsta- 
ble staff; inasmuch as newspapers, instead of taking the lead 
and direction of popular sentiment, humbly and sneakingly follow 
after it. Such a character as an independent editor, would hardly 
be allowed to exist in New-England; and we do not think 
so severe a despotism is exercised, upon general subjects, over 
the press of any country, as of our own —a despotism, too, of 
the most illiberal and intolerant nature. Let an editor fear- 
lessly oppose popular madness, upon any subject — and there is 
such a disease known, at times, as madness, downright phrensy, 
among the people — and what would be the consequence? He 
would lose his subscribers, and be stript of his support. 

We have been led to this train of remark, from observing the 
course of the newspaper press, in relation to our Catholic breth- 
ren ; and, more especially, their conduct towards the Ursuline 
Community, whose affairs have for some time engrossed public 
attention ; and towards every one, who has dared to express 
his views in favor of that institution. We do not wish, in this 
place, to discuss the merits of the controversy, except'so far as 
it may bear upon the topic we are mainly considering ; and we 
shall endeavor to look upon the controversy, not so much with a 
view to its merits on the one side and the other, as to point out what 
we conceive the deplorable state of the press, and its tendency 
to be instrumental in abusing, in the most unprincipled manner, 
individual character and reputation — arising, we think, from its 
degrading subserviency to popular clamor and prejudice. We 
shall notice only the Boston newspaper press — the excitement 
being principally in this city and its vicinity ; and we shall speak 
of the various newspapers, only as we know them from personal 
observation, and from some little knowledge we have of their va- 
rious conductors. 
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It will be recollected that, ever since the destruction of the 
Convent, this subject has been the most interesting topic of news- 
paper discussion. From the outset, various pieces have appeared 
in the newspapers, intended to discredit the Ursulines and their 
friends ; and if any one will take the pains to revert to the files, 
they will find one piece after another, in different newspapers, 
the object of which has been, to throw discredit and mistrust 
upon the Ursuline Community, and to prepare the public for the 
subsequent statements of Miss Reed. At length, her book, en- 
titled ‘ Six Months in a Convent,’ made its appearance — prece- 
ded, however, by notices of the work, and remarks, which should 
excite a strong curiosity to read the book. After it was pub- 
lished, several of the newspapers contained the most laudatory 
notices of the work ; while the rest — their editors unwilling to 
betray their consciences by an open approbation — were silent. 
Thus stood the newspaper press then ; and thus it has stood ever 
since. No doubts or criticism, upon the genuineness of the book, 
appeared in some ; praise, overwhelming praise was in the col- 
umns of the rest. One single newspaper—the Catholic Senti- 
nel — appeared against the book ; and, by its intemperate zeal 
and harsh language, added strength to the cause of the anti-Catho- 
lics —a fair offset, however, to some of the minor and more vul- 
gar and abusive publications, which especially espoused the cause 
of Miss Reed. In our remarks, then, we shall notice the con- 
ductors of the press as divided into two classes: those who deter- 
mined, in the face of common sense and common reason and 
common justice, to lead on the attack upon the characters and 
reputations of the Ursulines — urged on by the bigotry of their 
opponents, or the hope of gain ; and those, who believed the 
whole affair to be a humbug, on the part of Miss Reed and her 
friends — actuated by bigotry, a determination to put down Ca- 
tholicism, by means fair or foul, as they could, and a hope of 
gain, — those, we say, who discredited her book, but were cowed 
and afraid to speak out their opinions, because, forsooth, public 
opinion — that is, their subscribers — were prejudiced against 
truth and blind to conviction. 

If we are near the truth— and we mean to keep within its 
strictest bounds — we ask our readers how much reliance can 
be placed upon our independent press, upon any subject. We 
ask them to weigh well its character for firmness and _ incor- 
ruptibility. We ask them not to place confidence in absurd 
statements, because they appear in print. But we have, per- 
haps, jumped to our conclusion too soon! Let, therefore, what 
we have asked be borne in mind, while we proceed to descant 
upon some of the leading journals, that have prominently fig- 
ured, or that have been notoriously silent upon the convent 
question. And first of all, the Boston Courier claims attention. 
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When the Convent was first destroyed, this press came out, with 
much indignation, against the rioters ; but, from some cause or oth- 
er, was soon silent. A little time elapsed, and it began to find fault 
with various friends of the institution ; it quarreled with the Re- 
port of the Boston Investigating Committee ; it denied the claim 
of the Ursulines upon the State for indemnity ; it contained arti- 
cles, abusive of the Catholics generally ; it received a letter and 
published it, as Miss Rebecca 'T’. Reed’s, knowing it not to be 
in her hand-writing, and knowing it not te be her composition ; 
it lauded the work of Miss Reed, knowing that the causes which 
led to its publication were not those put forth by the Commit- 
tee of Publication — and knowing the members of that Commit- 
tee, and aware of the artifices resorted to give it an undue influ- 
ence over the public mind. It treated the subject as genuine 
truth; the book, as gospel — containing the letter published in 
the paper as the production of Miss Reed, knowing it to have 
been written by the author of the Preliminary Remarks, which 
letter contained statements known to be incorrect, in points too 
material to be passed over. If that newspaper, or any other, be- 
comes the organ of politics, we know how far to make allowances ; 
but, upon all other subjects, we hold that they are bound to be 
strictly honest. That the Courier has not the truth, so much 
as its subscribers in holy fear and reverence, we can entertain 
no doubt. As an instance, we will take its criticism of the 
Review of the Lady Superior’s Answer, being a vindication 
of Miss Reed ; the title of which rather amused us, telling the 
secret at starting, viz: that it was no review, but a vindica- 
tion — thereby falsifying its first page, which declares, that the 
reviewers come to the work with impartiality, and a desire to 
know the truth. This review, of all flimsy productions, struck 
us as the weakest we had ever read. We should have noticed it 
last month, had it not been beneath criticism. It certainly was 
not worth a battle between its publishers and another office, who, 
it seems, also had it in press —its sponsors being many ; and yet, 
what notice does the Courier bestow upon it? Is the truth told, 
that the pamphlet is a catchpenny affair, miserably got up for a 
miserable purpose ? Where is the usual literary sagacity of the 
sapient editor? Where his keen insight? Could he not see 
through ‘ the loop’d and window’d raggedness’ of this production ? 
No; his journal lauds the review to the skies ; it is a logical and 
able production ; a perfect vindication. Let us quote one of its 
refutations, so as to place the sagacity of the Courier, and the 
pungency and force of the reviewer, as well as the point reviewed, 
at one and the same time, before the reader. 

In the Preliminary Remarks to the Lady Superior’s reply, there 
is an illustration of the credulity of mankind, applied to the popu- 
lar belief in Miss Reed’s stories, which struck us, at the time, 
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with great force, and which is verifying itself more and more ev- 
ery day. We give the remarks, and the criticism upon them, 
one after the other ; and, without a single further comment, offer 
it as a fair specimen of the force and ‘ pungency’ of the review, 
so much admired by the Courier. 


‘The sage publishers (page 28) ask—with a triumphant sneer at the Boston 
Committee and Judge F., as if the question were unanswerable — how a young 
girl, in the humble walks of life, could have been the instrument of getting up a 
mob, to destroy the Ursuline Convent by violence! If they had any recollection 
of the history of mankind, they would see that nothing is more easy. Do they not 
remember the Popish plot, in English history ? — that, only about one hundred and 
filty years ago, (1678) ‘Titus Oates, a man of infamous character and ordinary tal- 
ents, by the mere force of impudent falsehood ard lying invention, threw all Eng- 
Jand into a state of such dreadful alarm, that, for a long time, the whole population 
of London thanked God, as soon as they opened their eyes in the morning, that 
they had not been murdered or burnt up, by the Catholics, during the night! 
Some of the best blood of England was shed, by means of this wretch’s perjuries, 
aided by a few others, acting perhaps as a ‘ Committee of Publication,’ and vouch- 
ers for his veracity. ‘The government were imposed upon, and Parliament gravely 
resolved, that the whole kingdom’ was in imminent danger, from a hellish Popish 
plot ; and the House of Commons actually expelled a member for venturing to 
doubt its reality. Innocent men were capitally convicted, by juries, against the 
strongest circumstantial and positive evidence ; and the death, imprisonment, or 
exile, of many excellent, pious, and distinguished persons, were the awful conse- 
quences of the lies of one worthless individual. ‘The eyes of the public were not 
opened for two years to the truth of the case, nor until the wretch was convicted 
of perjury. Even then, such hold had error got on the popular mind, and so forti- 
fie by its own ingenuity in finding other circumstances to support it, that probably 
a greater part of the whole people of England died in the belief of the plot, which, 
for a time, destroyed the happiness of millions, and had no foundation whatever, 
but in the impudent invention of an abandoned individual. It is also worthy of 
remark, that this wretch was first of the Episcopal church, afterwards a Catholic, 
and then was re-converted to his first faith.” — Lady Superior’s Answer. 


‘As to the insinuation, respecting ‘the wages of iniquity,’ (about which, the 
public were satisfied long ago by the publishers) and the comparison of Miss R. to 
Titus Oates, Joanna Southcote, and Matthias the prophet, we only say, that they 
are excellent specimens of the candor and argument of the learned counsel. They 
reason, if we understand them, in this way: Matthias, the prophet, was charged 
with murder ; therefore, Miss R. is a liar! Q.E. D.? — Vindication, §c. 


We have spent more time upon the Courier than it deserves 
perhaps ; but we are desirous of doing our part, in opening the 
eyes of the public to the little confidence, that is to be placed in 
a periodical press, liable to be swayed by motives that may be 
called anything but honorable. 

The Advocate, we can readily pardon — its editor being the 
reputed author of the Preliminary Remarks in Miss Reed’s book. 
We feel no indignation at the abuse of the press in this instance ; 
and can only smile at the religious zeal of its editor, who must be 
acknowledged to possess some wit, and considerable secretive- 
ness, notwithstanding his declared hostility to all secret combina- 
tions. He is, undoubtedly, the ‘ General Grand High King’ of 
the anti-Catholic Fraternity. 

The American Traveller, we have reason to believe, is bound 
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to make war upon Catholicism, from circumstances that are pretty 
generally known. 

The Commercial Gazette has acted, with one exception, for 
an enemy, a more honorable part than either of those we have 
mentioned. It has allowed its columns, however, to be open to 
personal attacks upon individuals, towards whom we have always 
entertained the highest respect ; and has allowed the publishers 
of Miss Reed’s book to make their columns a vehicle for attack- 
ing, in the most wanton and shameful manner, a reputable family, 
upon the false supposition, that the head of it was the author of 
a letter published in a New-York newspaper, giving an account 
of Miss Reed. When we read that communication, we felt that 
our press had truly become a pest and a disgrace. We would 
not have believed, that a paper in the city, ignorant of the facts 
of the case, would have been willing to be instrumental in going 
into the bosom of any family, and striking a dastardly blow at 
its character and reputation. We could not realize, that the spir- 
it of persecution had become so systematic and violent, as that 
any person or persons could influence a respectable journal to 
publish an article— even had it been true— upon a subject of 
that nature, at least without the signatures of the authors of it. 
It is true, notice was given, that the columns were open to either 
side ; but, is that any apology? Is it any palliation to the offence 
of the assassin, that recourse can be had to the law, and the crime 
be punished? Is a family, or an individual, to be compelled to 
come before the public in this manner? ‘The attack was made ; 
and we waited impatiently to see what would be the result. We 
felt assured, that the names of the authors of that communication 
would be exposed. Our astonishment was great — aye, greater 
than our first surprise — when a card appeared, stating that the ar- 
ticle was inserted at the request of the publishers of Miss Reed’s 
book ; and that it was a mere business transaction to help the sale 
of the book —a charge they have evaded, but not denied. We 
then made personal inquiry into the subject ; and we were in- 
formed, that the authors of that villainous communication could 
not be ascertained. ‘This gross and outrageous attack, in the 
columns of a daily journal, read by thousands of people, is 
thus permitted to be made, and its real authors lie concealed. 
We have perused the letters of one of those publishers to one 
of the injured parties. He says, in excuse, that this was done 
to prevent the injury, that the publication of the New-York let- 
ter would have upon the book of Miss Reed ; and we have no 
doubt — from the perusal of that letter, and from the circumstan- 
ces that it passed through the hands of Russell, Odiorne & Co., 
her publishers — that the communication in the Gazette, which 
first roused our indignation, and put us upon the alert, came from 
the Committee of Publication. 
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It will now be seen, why we asked, in our last number, for 
the names of this Committee of Publication. We wish to learn 
how far they act from a ‘ prayerful consideration’ of their duty. 
We have a right to know, when we see this spirit of persecution, 
this tomahawk and scalping-knife work upon the characters and 
reputations of individuals going on, who wield the instruments. 
If they be honest, they will unmask ; if they be dishonest, they 
will keep concealed. ‘The authenticity of Miss Reed’s narrative 
is nothing, in point of importance, to the manner which her friends 
have chosen to make it out. The baseness and wickedness of 
the Ursuline Community is of trifling importance, compared with 
the method adopted to force the people into an unsatisfying and 
persecuting belief of it. ‘There is no necessity for concealment ; 
it is disgraceful to the intelligence of the community, that it has 
been so long submitted to. Before this article shall meet the 
public eye, there will be, in New-England, no such being as an 
Ursuline. Persecution has driven them away.* Still, we want 
to know the names of the persecutors, for the sake of the injured 
parties who remain behind. Yes; to our regret, to the shame 
of all New-England, the Ursulines are going to another land — 
compelled to stay, in order to testify — against their will, too— 
against the destroyers of their home ; denied the aid of the gov- 
ernment, to which they resorted for protection ; despoiled of their 
home and habitation ; insulted daily in their temporary abode, by 
scoundrels who derive confidence from our daily press — they 
are about to verify the prediction of their counsel before the 
Legislature : to ‘ go to their ruined habitation, shed over it a last, 
a bitter tear, and depart forever from a spot consecrated by years 
of residence and of happy usefulness. They must seek some 
better land, where the strong arm of the law shall unite itself with 
the mild dictates of tolerance and religion, in shiettmg them from 
utter desolation and ruin.’ 

We have but little room left for any further remarks ; and we 
are sorry for it. We wished to take some notice of that portion 
of our periodical press which has remained silent, while the vitu- 
perative attacks of the rest were going on. We happen to know 
and esteem the conductors of the most respectable among the 
silent journals ; and we know the indignant feelings, which we 
have expressed in this article, are as strong in their breasts as in 
ours. ‘They express themselves, in private, as fully and uncon- 
ditionally as we have done in public ; but the readers of their 
respective papers are shut out from any knowledge of facts, and 


*Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the active and noble efforts of the citi- 
zens of Roxbury to protect the Ursulines, in their present residence — from which 
they will have departed, reader, when you look over this page! They have made 
choice of a temporary harbor of safety, where they may abide for a time, till they 
reach that blessed shore, ‘ where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest,” 
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from the benefit of all opinions as coming from them. Upon this 
deeply interesting subject, their columns are closed ; and the 
field is thus left open to those who are stupid enough or wicked 
enough to advocate a cause upon the same principle that led Miss 
Rteed’s publishers to sacrifice their sense of honor to the spirit of 
gain. We should be happy to be aided, in forming our judgment 
concerning this matter, by the conductors of the Daily Advertiser, 
for instance ; and by our friend of the Boston Morning Post—lead- 
ing papers on two political sides. We should be glad if the t- 
las — on whose shoulders rests, in a great measure, the cause of 
the man we honor above all other men, in a political light — 
would, notwithstanding the plain, downright orthodoxy of its sen- 
ior editor, have helped us to get at the merits of the controversy ; 
and — what we conceive to be all-important, in deciding upon its 
merits — at the names of the authors of the various publications 
on the subject, more especially the names of the Committee of 
Publication. We believe he can tell us, if he will, the names of 
some of them ; and, with his usual highmindedness, we think he 
might do so, did he carefully watch the recklessness and hardi- 
hood of their warfare.* 

We shall not pursue this subject further, for the present. It of- 
ers much food for grave reflection. If followed through, the peri- 
odical newspaper press, of whose benefits so much has been said, 
will appear in a light little calculated to excite confidence or re- 
spect. The course of this controversy proves its liability to 
abuse ; and we warn the people of this tendency to abuse, not so 
much from a peculiar interest taken by us, in this controversy, as 
from its affording a fair illustration of the readiness with which the 
press may be made an engine of oppression and wrong. Whatever 
change befalls our government, will be effected through the press, 
if we are not careful to keep our eyes open to the influences that 
act upon it. If prejudice can control it, if a fear of the loss of 
subscribers and patrons can make it silent, or change its tone, it 
is only necessary to substitute something equivalent to the sub- 
scription-list, to make it the vehicle of any sentiments, the pan- 
derer to any power. 

Though we have confined ourselves, in this article, to a cur- 
sory view of the conduct of the Boston press, we cannot con- 


* An honorable exception, to the press in Boston, is afforded by a Baptist jour- 
nal, in which one of the most respectable clergymen in this city, has published a 
judicious article, powerfully written, and containing opinions generally entertained 
by the most respectable portion of our community. The ‘ Evening Transcript,’ 
too —one of the silent journals, whose editor, we know, regards this question in 
its proper light — deserves some praise for its boldness, in one instance, whereby it 
lost a batch of subscribers. ‘There is one fact we might as well mention here, in 
extenuation of the conduct of the editors. Where editors do not own the journal 
under their supervision, they are instructed, by the publishers, not to mar their 
pecuniary interest by any unnecessary display of independence. 
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clude without expressing the high gratification we have received, 
in witnessing the manner in which the leading journals in other cit- 
ies have treated this Convent question.* ‘Their course has in gen- 
eral been diametrically opposed to that of our journals ; and though 
having nothing to lose by a fair expression of their opinion in this 
instance, they are not to be lauded for their independence, they 
afford the fair and striking evidence of the fact — which we have 
essayed to prove —that, had the newspapers of this city been 
entirely uninfluenced, they would have expressed themselves fear- 
lessly, in condemnation of the acts of wrong, violence, and per- 
secution, so shamelessly perpetrated on the few members of a 
Roman Catholic convent. 





ONCE. 


Alas, that all the joys, which stirred 
Our hearts, ere life’s fair page was blurred, 
Should now be compassed in a word ! 


Once, to my eyes, the common sight 
Of the glad morn, or starry night, 
Was full of freshness and delight. 


Once, I could stand beside the sea, 
With thoughts as sparkling and as free 
As the bright waves, that rolled in glee. 


All things, from art’s or nature’s hand, 
The brave, the beautiful, the grand, 
Were founts of joy, at my command. 


Had Time but taken these away, 
{ still in memory might be gay, 
Nor mourn my sure and swift decay. 


Once I had friends — but they are gone ; 
I start to find myself alone, 
My sorrows left, my joys all flown ! 


*The American Quarterly Review, for March, contained a forcible and keenly 
sarcastic article on the subject, in which the ‘sovereign mob’ are treated without 
fear or ceremony. Will the North American preserve a ‘ dignified silence,’ or pro- 
claim the truth with equal boldness ? 
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SCENES IN EUROPE. 
PARIS. 


Juty, 1832. One of the great charms of a residence in Paris, 
is, that you are never at any considerable distance from some 
beautiful promenade. The cemetery of Pere la Chaise, the gar- 
den of the Luxembourg, the Tuileries, the boulevards which ex- 
tend all around the city, are delightful resorts; and the gay 
crowds, which throng them, especially of a summer’s evening, 
give variety and animation to the scene. 

One of my favorite resorts has been the garden of the Tuiler- 
ies. One might there fancy himself in the groves of Academus ; 
for the garden is mostly planted with elm and linden trees, which 
form an impenetrable shade ; stone seats are placed at intervals 
among the trees, and classic statues, of white marble, contrast 
beautifully with the rich green. In the depths of the groves, there 
is stillness and solitude ; but the broad alleys are worn by a thous- 
and footsteps, and ring with the merry voices of children, who 
find a glorious play-ground in these extensive gardens. 

Soldiers are stationed at the gates, and suffer none but well- 
dressed and decent looking persons to enter ; so that here is a 
retreat from the numerous beggars, who tease you in the streets. 

A terrace extends around three sides of the garden, and, being 
planted with trees, forms also a fine promenade. From the south- 
ern terrace, the view is beautiful. ‘The Seine glides at your 
feet, and winds away into the country ; the amphitheatre of hills, 
which are formed round its bendings, being covered with pretty 
villages and country-houses, with their gardens. In front, and 
on the opposite side of the river, are the superb buildings devo- 
ted to the legion of honor and to the Chamber of Deputies, and 
the palaces of the ancient nobility. ‘The classic bridge, which 
conducts to the palais Bourbon, surmounted with colossal statues 
by the first French artists, is at no great distance below ; while, 
on the other hand, and higher up the river, the walls and towers 
of the island, where stood the Lutetia Parisiorum of the Romans, 
are seen rising from the river. 

Paris is seen to most advantage in summer, as the climate in 
winter, is very bad. An evening’s walk, in summer, along the 
boulevard, will convey some idea of Paris amusements and Paris 
life. The broad sidewalks are thronged ; the ladies, in their 
beautiful dresses, which they know how to wear better than any 
women in the world ; the cavaliers, in their best costume. Chairs 
are placed on each side, under the shade of the elms, (which is 
needed, when the sun does not set till eight o’clock) and readily 
find occupants, at a sous each. The glittering cafes open upon 
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the street, and the brilliant lamps, reflected by walls of mirrors, 
pour a stream of light upon the sidewalk, and replace the fading 
beams of day. The little marble tables and the velvet-covered 
seats are occupied by crowds, of both sexes, who make it their 
evening resort, and sip their coffee or lemonade, while they learn 
the news of the day. Meanwhile, a band of wandering minstrels 
gather round the door, and the music of the harp, the violin, the 
guitar, and other instruments, accompanied perhaps by a sweet 
voice, forms an agreeable concert, which is well repaid with a 
few sous. All is life ; the moving crowds, the cries of the stall- 
keepers, the jugglers, the rope-dancers and tumblers, specimens 
of every class and description of people throng the boulevard, and 
form one of the liveliest pictures I have ever seen. 

One evening, however, this gay scene was all changed. It was 
the fifth of June, 1832. ‘The funeral of General Lamarque, a dis- 
tinguished officer and patriot, had taken place that day, and I had 
heard rumors of disturbances excited by the officious zeal of the 
police, acting upon the fiery spirits of the young republicans. 

About six o’clock, my landlord came into my room to tell me 
that they were fighting, upon the boulevard. As I had never seen 
a battle, I sallied out, to observe how the business was conducted. 
The appearance of the street was solemn and mournful. Though 
it was broad daylight, the shops were all shut, and the great doors 
in every dwelling-house were closed, which, ordinarily, is not 
done till dark. A body of cuirassiers were stationed on the 
boulevard, near a gentle slope to a valley about a quarter of a mile 
long, beyond which the ground rises again. ‘The opposite ele- 
vation was occupied by the rioters, who seemed to be amusing 
themselves with rolling down the hill a small office-building, which 
they had removed from the foundation. A dead horse was lying 
in the middle of the valley, which seemed to be abandoned, as 
about to become the scene of an engagement. No carriage, of 
any description, was to be seen. Presently, a detachment of the 
national guard and the troops of the line joined the cavalry, near 
which I had stationed myself. I heard the order given to load 
their muskets, and immediately they marched, at a quick pace, 
down the hill, towards the mob ; but they had not proceeded far 
before they were fired upon. A general battle ensued. ‘The 
troops returned the fire by volleys, which, perhaps, were not so 
destructive as the deliberate aim of the rioters, who were con- 
cealed in the arches of a neighboring theatre, and in the numer- 
ous other lurking-places, which the architecture of Paris affords. 
The cavalry now advanced, at full speed. The flashes of the 
musketry, the flight of the insurgents, the regular advance of the 
dragoons, whose cuirasses reflected the sun in glances of fire, the 
shouts and cries, the dead stillness which immediately succeeded 
each volley, were intensely exciting. Many were killed and 
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wounded on each side. The fighting lasted nearly all night, and 
through the next day in different parts of the city. Barricades 
were made, by tearing up the paving-stones or upsetting carriages, 
across the streets, to stop the charges of cavalry ; and the insur- 
gents fortified themselves in the houses, some of which they de- 
fended to the last extremity. 

A number of young men, of good families, members of the dif- 
ferent schools, had taken their position in a house, in the parish 
of St. Mery, where they remained till the evening of the second 
day, making great havoc among the troops who appeared in the 
street. ‘Towards the evening of the sixth, Marshall Soult went 
in person to direct the operations against them ; and, by a cross- 
fire of artillery, soon reduced the house to a ruin. ‘They refused 
to surrender, and defended themselves to the last, crying, as they 
fell, ‘ liberty or death.’ Several of them, when they found there 
was no longer any hope, threw themselves from the windows 
upon the bayonets of the soldiery. Nearly all were killed, and 
none surrendered. ‘Thus was the flower of many a proud family 
cut down in the spring-time of their existence ; and their friends 
left to deplore their unhappy fate, without even the sad consola- 
tion, that they died for their country. 

The day after the battle, I visited the spot of the hottest fight. 
Almost every house in the street had the front windows broken, 
and some of them were riddled with cannon-shot. 

The government triumphed ; and all seemed to be soon for- 
gotten, save in those unhappy families, to whom the death of a 
parent, or brother, or husband, will long render the fifth and sixth 
of June a mournful anniversary. 
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CONFESSIONS OF JUDAS ISCARIOT. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL GREEK MSS. IN THE VATICAN, 


Berore putting an end to my life, and, as I hope, to my mis- 
ery, I feel constrained to record the history, whose conclusion is 
to be my death—a history of evil passions unsubdued, and of the 
curse that followed their indulgence. Let the record be to you an 
admonition. 

I was born in the city of Carioth, but was, in early life, re- 
moved, with my parents, to Capernaum, by the sea of Gallilee. 
My father, Simon, was a poor fisherman, who drew his slender 
subsistence from the blue waters of the adjoining sea or lake, and 
toiled hard to supply a numerous family with bread. He was 
of that sect of the Jews called Pharisees ; and, being naturally 
stern in disposition, the iron features of that bigoted sect were 
displayed in him, with unusual harshness. His rigor disgusted 
me with the Mosaic law, at an early age ; and I became a wild 
and profligate youth, addicted to coarse and vulgar indulgences ; 
‘the companion of the publicans and sinners and soldiers of my 
native city —a proficient in all the iniquity of both Romans and 
Jews. 

To remove me from his sight, my father sent me to Sidon, and 
placed me, as a sailor, on board of one of the numerous merchant 
vessels, which at that period sustained the communication between 
Palestine and Rome. Depraved as I was, I found here that I 
was yet but a tyro in vice, and that the debauched company, who 
composed the crew with which I sailed, far outwent me in all 
manner of wickedness. ‘They were a motley company, of Sido- 
nian, Roman, Egyptian, and Moorish extraction — including ev- 
ery variety of complexion and of criminality. 

Under their tuition, I learned to despise, yet more fully, the 
religion and traditions of my fathers. Beholding the contempt 
exhibited, in action if not in word, by these men for the various 
strange gods whom they nominally worshipped, I thought it manly 
in me to contemn the God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob. 

I visited the great city of Rome, and reveled in all its guilty 
pleasures. No tongue can describe the brutality and utter de- 
basement of principle, and the awful licentiousness, which there 
prevailed, and in which I eagerly participated. I could not help 
thinking occasionally of the unclean cities, which were covered 
with the fiery tempest, in the vale of Siddim ; and to which, 
Rome seemed to offer no faint resemblance in character. 

I afterwards visited almost every portion of the world — im- 
pelled by that wandering propensity peculiar to sailors. 1 saw 
the famous cities of Greece ; Athens, full of idolatry and super- 
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stition and false philosophy ; Corinth, the metropolis of all that 
is voluptuous, seductive, and corrupting ; Sparta, the desolate 
and deserted city of freedom. I voyaged to Egypt ; and, in the 
cities of the Nile, acquired new arguments in support of sin— 
new methods of sinful gratification. I sailed to Hispania and 
Gaul ; and even spent some time in the pearl fishery, on the rude 
shore of the distant island of Britain. 

Everywhere, I found mankind the same selfish, fierce, lustful, 
and brutalized race of beings ; and, with scarce a single excep- 
tion, in either sex, wholly given to the habits of iniquity. I was 
never an exception to the great general rule of depravity. After 
fifteen years, of a vagabond’s life, I resolved that I would return 
to my father and my early home. This resolution was made un- 
der a strong sense of the folly, which led me away from Caper- 
naum, and a determination to take up my abode in my native city. 
I was sickened with indulgence in unrestrained sin ; [ loathed my 
animal nature ; I wished to revive the feelings of youth—- the 
freshness of my early days. 

I returned to Capernaum. My mother was dead ; and of the 
family not one survived, save my father and my younger brother, 
Jechonias. To increase the desolateness of my former home, 
I learned, that Jechonias was now suffering under that terrible 
scourge, which I had been taught to consider as the abode in his 
body of a demon ; he was possessed of a foul spirit. I should 
have called it insanity ; but my observation told me, that madness 
like this was more than mental derangement. At times, he was 
as calm and gentle as a child ; at other times, more fierce than a 
famished lion. In his violent moods, he was convulsed with 
spasms ; he would plunge into the fire, or into the water, or dash 
himself upon the ground, uttering the most terrific cries, and the 
most horrible blasphemies. Frequently, there would arise in his 
breast a conflict for mastery, between his own mind and the infer- 
nal mind, that had fixed its abode therein ; and it was awful to 
behold the wrestling and struggling and fiery opposition of the two 
combatants — resulting, as they always did, in the triumph of the 
devil. 

Moved by my father’s pitiable condition, and by my poor 
brother’s sufferings, I became a fisherman of Gallilee — revived 
my early acquaintance with young men of equal age, and devoted 
myself to the acquisition of property. My new habits of industry 
taught me the value of money ; the contrast between the splen- 
dor of the wealthy and the squalor of the poor, increased my de- 
sire of acquisition, and made me long for the power of hastening 
my advances towards wealth. ° ° ° . “ 

My father died, and upon me devolved the sole care of my 
afflicted brother. My former love of pleasure returned upon me, 
with all its former force ; but, poverty chained me down to com- 
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parative purity of conduct — and therefore I hated my condition ; 
I coveted wealth ; I longed for money ; I burned with the thirst 
for gold. This engrossing passion devoured all the other and 
more generous powers and faculties within me — and caused me 
to regard, without abhorrence, any and every means, by which 
wealth could be gained. But I was cowardly ; and the fear of 
legal penalties restrained me from the commission of those open 
crimes, by which the more violent effect their unlawful desires. 

About this time, I first began to hear of an individual, whose 
appearance was creating great excitement in Jerusalem, and in 
the various towns of Judea and Gallilee, in consequence of his 
strange discourses, and his performance of many wonderful acts, 
which seemed to imply that he possessed the power of working 
miracles, like the prophets and holy men of ancient Israel. It 
was reported that, after he had been baptized by John the Bap- 
tist, (another singular personage, whose preaching had convulsed, 
with mingled wonder, admiration and fear, the thousands who 
flocked to him, near Jordan) as he came up from the water, there 
had descended from the heavens, and rested on his head, a glo- 
rious light ; after which, a great voice was heard from the sky, 
saying —‘ This is my beloved Son!’ It was further reputed, 
that this man, whose name was Jesus, (or Joshua) and who was 
the son of a poor carpenter of Nazareth, had, at a wedding festi- 
val, miraculously changed water into wine ; that he healed all 
sorts of diseases, by a single touch, or by a mere word ; and that 
he even commanded and cast out those diabolic spirits, by whose 
intrusion into their minds so many Jews were then cursed. Ru- 
mor was, every day, relating new wonders, or exaggerating what 
was already known — and the whole country | was aghated with 
excitement. * , . ” ° 

Simon Peter and his brother Andrew — two young fishermen, 
of Capernaum, who were my friends — had been to Bethabara, 
to hear the preaching of John the Baptizer, and had there seen 
and heard this Jesus ; and from them, I heard enough to create 
in my mind a desire to see this wonderful man. I thought that 
it might be well to join such a person as a follower, if he indeed 
possessed those strange powers, which were attributed to him ; 
and my covetousness was delighted with visions of wealth and 
ease and pleasure, to be gained by the agency of this magician, 
{as I considered him) or prophet. * . 

It was now reported, through the city, that this ae being 
had arrived, and would, on the following day, appear at our chief 
synagogue. The following day was the Sabbath ; and when the 
usual hour of worship approached, it seemed as though the whole 
city was in the streets leading towards the great synagogue — so 
vast was the crowd, that hurried in that direction. I could 
scarcely force my way through the multitude, which thronged the 
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marble portal ; and had it not been for the help of my demoniac 
brother, I could not have entered. But he dashed headlong into 
the crowd, gnashing with his teeth, uttering diabolical sounds, 
plunging and kicking, like a wild horse, and driving the multitude 
to the right and left, with supernatural strength. The people 
shrunk aside from his touch, so that he readily penetrated to the 
very heart of the synagogue, while I followed close behind, and 
thus obtained an easy entrance. But when we came within sight 
of this singular person, whom I so strongly desired to behold, 
Jechonias suddenly stopped in his career ; his countenance be- 
came convulsed with fierce passion, and he dashed himself, with 
frightful violence and loud yells, upon the pavement. 

There was nothing perceptible in the countenance or conduct 
of the Nazarite, to which this sudden fury of Jechonias could be 
considered as owing. On the contrary, the emotions excited in 
me, by looking at Jesus, were those of calm admiration, silent 
awe, and tender melancholy. His form was commanding, and 
his face was wonderful. In his countenance, you might read the 
movements of a mighty intellect, of a humble yet dignified spirit, 
and of a most feeling heart. It was sweet, simple, and sublime. 
I felt convinced, that beneath it was hidden a sorrow such as is 
seldom borne, and which has, in this life, no cure. My curiosity 
was roused ; my feelings were touched ; I was moved, by im- 
pulses strange and new. I longed to ask him who and what he 
was ; but I dared not speak. 

The convulsive movements of my brother caught his eye ; and 
he looked down, with an expression of sweet pity, upon the poor 
maniac. ‘The yells of Jechonias were now converted into artic- 
ulate utterance ; and, in tones which thrilled horribly through the 
hearts of all within the synagogue, he exclaimed — ‘ Let us alone ! 
Let us alone! What have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of 
Nazareth! Art thou come to destroy us before our appointed 
season? We know thee, who thou art, thou Holy One of God!’ 

To this violent apostrophe, which was, to all present, incom- 
prehensible, the Nazarite replied as strangely, in tones which fell 
like plaintive music on my ear—‘ Hold thy peace ; be silent, 
and come out of the man!’ 

The evil spirit obeyed that voice ; Jechonias was, for a mo- 
ment, torn as with the agonies of death —and then, rising from 

-the-pavement, with a gentle countenance, he looked with grati- 
tude upon Jesus, grasped me affectionately by the hand, and sat 
down, as if exhausted. I was amazed ; the crowd was aston- 
ished. Who was he, that thus rebuked the foul spirit, and drove 
him from the wretched creature, whom he had so long tormented ? 
My soul was absorbed with wonder. 

In a few minutes, I heard once more that plaintive music ; he 
spoke, and I looked up. He had ascended to the desk — usu- 
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ally occupied by the doctors and priests, and other distinguished 
men — and, with an unembarrassed and graceful manner, was now 
addressing the people. ‘The sentiments which fell from his lips, 
were such as I had never before heard ; and they were delivered 
with an eloquence surpassing all that | had before deemed human. 
I had heard our most gifted doctors and lawyers and priests ; 
I had listened to the orators of Rome, and to the rhetoricians of 
Greece ; but never man spake like this man. What he said, was 
manifestly drawn from the full store of a mighty mind ; it bore 
the stamp of truth— deep, eternal truth— and was clothed with 
the freshness of perfect novelty. ‘The words flowed without 
effort from his lips ; and, being fitly chosen, were ‘ like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.’ All who heard him were yet more as- 
tonished. He declared the most solemn and soul-shaking truths, 
with the decided air of one who had a right to proclaim them — 
and not in that soft, insinuating, and timid manner, which belonged 
to the Scribes, who commonly expounded to us the law. His 
hearers trembled under his words, and began to exchange with 
each other looks and whispers of amazement. 

‘Is not this man the son of a poor carpenter ?’ inquired they. 
‘ Where has he gained this learning ? Where has he been taught 
to speak in this powerful manner ? What new doctrines are these, 
which he is preaching, of repentance and love to God and humil- 
ity? And who or what must he be, that can thus cast out devils 
by the words of his mouth ?’ 

I could not attend to the whispers of the crowd, which increased 
after the Nazarite had finished his address. As he descended 
from the desk, the crowd respectfully opened a way for his exit, 
and he went out with four of his friends, whom I immediately 
recognized as acquaintances. ‘T'wo of the friends who followed 
him, were Simon and Andrew, the young fishermen of whom I 
have spoken, and with whom I had often skimmed over the blue 
waters of Gennesarat, in their father’s boats. The other two 
were John and James, sons of old Zebedee, the fisherman, whose 
mild and amiable disposition rendered him very popular, and was 
shared by these young men. Simon saluted me, as he passed, and 
beckoned me to go with them. I willingly followed, and so did 
my now gentle brother Jechonias. After leaving the synagogue, 
Jesus and his followers walked slowly down towards the lake, 
upon the margin of which stood the humble cottage of Peter. 
I hesitated to go in, knowing that the mother of Peter’s wife was 
dangerously sick, and that, of course, company would incommode 
her. But Peter insisted upon my entering, and I yielded to his 
importunity and went in. The little room, which received us, 
was strongly scented with medicine ; and through a half-open 
door, we saw the pale form of the venerable woman, stretched 
upon a couch. 
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The master then cast an inquiring look at Peter, who replied, 
in a subdued tone, ‘ It ?s our mother, who is sick with a burning 
fever.’ Jesus immediately arose, and passed into the sick cham- 
ber, where sat the aged husband, in sad expectation of soon losing 
the wife of his bosom. He arose and saluted the Nazarene, who 
then turned to the woman, with a face beaming love and pity, 
and took her by the hand. We crowded towards the door, to 
look and listen. As he looked upon the emaciated form of the 
invalid, her countenance changed ; the expression of pain gave 
way to a tranquil look of relief; her eye began to sparkle ; the 
sickly flush upon her cheek was exchanged for the hue of health ; 
and | fancied that I could perceive the flesh returning again to her 
form. ‘ Daughter,’ said the wonderful man, ‘ daughter, arise ; 
let thy sickness flee away ;’ and immediately the woman arose, 
in the very image of health and enjoyment. ‘The whole family 
fell on their knees, in an ecstacy of delight and gratitude ; and if 
ever this world presented a picture of perfect happiness, it was 
there, in that miserable hut. 

I could not speak. I knew not what to think. Could it be, 
that another prophet had arisen in Israel? Or was this Messias 
himself? I returned homeward, in deep doubt and anxiety. My 
brother Jechonias, who had beheld the miracle wrought in Peter’s 
house, ran through the city, from crowd to crowd, circulating at 
once the story of his own dispossession and of her cure ; and 
such a day of wonder was never before known in Capernaum. 
The crowds clustered in the streets, like bees around the crevices 
in the rocks, before a swarming ; and their numbers kept increas- 
ing. Nothing was talked about but Jesus. The Pharisees for- 
got their endless prayers, at the corners of the streets, and ming- 
led in the conversation. Priest and Levite, Doctor and Scribe, 
Jew and Roman, citizen and soldier —all seemed to think of 
nothing but the singular occurrences of the day. Some said, that 
this stranger must be helped by Satan, or he would not thus heal 
the sick upon the Sabbath; others remarked, that Beelzebub 
would hardly turn traitor to himself, and cast out devils, or do 
any other act of mercy. Some said that, it was all an imposture, 
intended to cheat people in order to get a living, or make himself 
notorious ; while others declared that, no imposter could or would 
preach such a sermon as they had that day heard. 

Towards night, the attention of the crowd was directed towards 
a litter, borne upon the shoulders of four men, who paced slowly 
along towards the street in which lived Peter. Immediately, the 
multitude moved onward in that direction, to witness the result. 
Upon the litter, was laid a man well known to all Capernaum, 
who was almost dying of dropsy. By the time the litter reached 
the fisherman’s hut, thousands of the inhabitants, of all ranks and 
ages, male and female, had collected in the neighboring street, 
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and on the adjoining shore of the lake, and were silently gazing 
towards the house. The litter stopped, for a few moments, in 
front of the door—and the crowd drew in their breath, as if 
fearful that even the movement of their lungs would interrupt their 
attention. It was a moment of transcendent interest. But the 
door of the hut opened, and Jesus stepped forth into the evening 
air. Every eye was fixed upon his calm and reverend counte- 
nance. His head was uncovered, and the setting sun shone upon 
his long, waving locks, making them glisten like rays of light. 
He raised his hand aloft, and, in a voice which reached every 
ear, yet musical as a Spartan flute, he said to the sick man — 
‘Son! thy infirmities are healed! Come down from thy couch!’ 
The command was instantly obeyed, and the invalid, restored to 
sound health, bowed at the feet of Jesus. The crowd sent forth 
a shout of joy, so long and loud that it echoed far down the lake, 
and scared the waterfowl] from their nests along the shore. 

In a few minutes, another and another sick person was brought 
forward. Hundreds were every minute added to the crowd, 
until the whole of Capernaum seemed to have beset the door. 
In no case was the cry of healing mercy disregarded ; but every 
disease was healed, with the same alacrity and success. Night 
cast her blackness over the scene ; but, by torch-light, and the 
faint glimmer of the stars, the miraculous labor was continued, 
until scores and scores had been brought to the great physician, 
and not an invalid, or a cripple, or a demoniac remained to be 
recovered. It was midnight before the crowd dispersed ; and, 
long after that late hour, little groups and knots of people were to 


be dimly discerned, gathered in the streets. . 
_ He left me; and, in the heat of my wrath, I vowed his iain 


When conscience venetled with that caiiliee, which had been 
roused by the offer of the blood-thirsty priests, I silenced its re- 
proaches by flattering myself that he, who possessed a power of 
working miracles, would not fail to deliver himself from the cus- 
tody of his enemies, and escape the ignominious death, towards 
which they urged me so earnestly to hurry him — thus anticipa- 
ting a double treachery: the betrayal of my master — the decep- 
tion of his foes. * . . * * * * 

In the morning, I learned that the Nazarene had left the city 
alone, at a very early hour, and had gone up into a mountain to 
pray. His four disciples were about following him, and they 1 in- 
vited me to go with him. I went. ° * 

It was one of the loveliest mornings that ever opened its bright 
eye on the children of Abraham. Our slumbers upon the moun- 
tain had been sweet as the air, that now fanned us, in its flight 
from the spicy vale below ; and at a very early hour, while the 
east was still hung with the crimson drapery which curtained the 
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dawning, we descended from Olivet, and returned to the city. 
Few of the inhabitants were yet abroad, so that our mild-eyed 
master led the way in silegge, and without interruption, to the 
sacred hill, whose summif@Was crowned with the vast structure 
of the Temple. Pausing a moment, as we came in sight of the 
marble walls and pinnacles and gates, the master glanced his eye, 
with an expression of the most touching sadness, over the whole 
beautiful mass of architecture, as though it awakened in his 
breast the recollection of an unpleasant past, or anticipations of 
a mournful future. 

‘ How prophetic of coming sorrow is the master’s countenance!’ 
7. Andrew, to his ardent brother Simon. 

‘ He is thinking of the malice of those murderous priests, who 
are seeking his life,’ replied Peter. ‘ I wonder, that he will ven- 
ture so boldly into their midst, after having been so scornfully and 
cruelly treated yesterday ! ’ 

At this moment, the master — who was certainly too distant 
to have overheard the whisper, which scarcely reached my ear, 
although I was at Andrew’s side —turned towards Peter, and, 
with a firm accent, said to the astonished man, ‘ He that putteth 
his hand to the plough and looketh back, is not worthy of me!’ 

My heart quaked in my breast, and my knees smote together 
like Belshazzar’s, at the sight of the awful hand upon the wall ; 
for I felt that he, who could thus look into Peter’s heart, and read 
his thoughts, could doubtless see into mine, and discern my 
treacherous designs ; and, with a dizzy feeling of fear, I waited 
his next remark— supposing that it might be directed to me. 
I dared not look up; but, casting my eyes upon the ground, 
stood with fear and trembling. But he was silent, and again led 
the way to the temple. Peter and Andrew exchanged significant 
glances, and whispered no more. 

We had scarcely entered the Temple and reached the Treas- 
ury, wherein he loved to wander, when a crowd of noisy Scribes 
and Pharisees burst, with angry and excited countenances and 
gestures, into the room, dragging along with them, in the rudest 
manner, a young woman, whose agony of alarm gave increased 
force to her beauty, which was like that of the renowned Beth- 
sheba, the mother of Solomon. I could not help gazing upon 
her, as she was hurried forward, with weeping and sighs —her 
face wet with tears, her hair floating loosely over her neck, and 
her dress disordered by the rude hands of the crowd; I could 
not avoid regarding her with compassion. As she was drawn 
towards him, I observed, with astonishment, that he was, at least 
apparently, unconscious of the tumult around us. He seemed 
comple absorbed in meditation. Not a muscle of his face in- 
dicated excitement ; there was no seeming perception of aught 
out of himself ; his eyes were fixed on the pavement. And even 
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when the crowd had formed themselves into a circle about him, 
and pushed the poor shrinking woman into the midst, and began 
to address him, he saw them not=he heard them not; but, 
stooping down, wrote with his fingéryupon the floor. ‘The Jews 
were amazed ; the trembling woman looked as though she would 
sink through the stone pavement, to escape from the innocent 
presence of the master. The Scribes began to grow furious, 
and raised their voices very high. ‘ Master!’ said they — with 
an ironical smile —‘ Master, here is a woman, who was detected 
in the act of adultery — in the very embrace of her paramour. 
According to the law of Moses, she ought to be stoned to death. 
But, what sayest thou? What shall we do with her ?’ 

This question was put to ensnare him ; for, those who put it 
knew that the master had shown great compassion for the de- 
graded and polluted females of Jerusalem — and had often spoken 
to them, not in the harsh terms of the Law, but gently, in the 
accents of pity and kind expostulation. I myself, knowing how 
much his feelings differed from those of the Pharisees, expected 
that he would now involve himself in difficulty, by making some 
reply, which should seem to cast a stigma upon the law ; nor was 
I sorry to see his impending peril. I did think of the money, 
however — of the thirty pieces of silver, which I might have, by 
selling his life — and almost feared that I should now lose it, by 
his running upon his own destruction ; for I felt persuaded, that 
if ought he said was deemed opposed to Moses, the Scribes and 
Pharisees would have torn him in pieces at once. 

The master’s conduct disappointed his enemies. He slowly 
erected his majestic form, and revealing to the Jews a face of 
awful dignity, purity, and severity, thus replied to their treach- 
erous questioning: ‘ Let him among you, who has never commit- 
ted one sin, cast the first stone at this woman !’— and he imme- 
diately stooped down again, and went on with his writing. 

Never did I see a tumultuous assembly so perfectly silenced, 
and put to shame. Every Scribe looked conscience-stricken ; 
every Pharisee was self-condemned. For a minute, not a move- 
ment was ‘perceptible ; and then I perceived that the crowd, 
abashed by the soul-searching remark of the carpenter’s son, was 
slowly turning towards the door. One by one, (the oldest going 
first) they crept silently away, until not one of them remained ; 
but the poor creature, who was thus rescued from death, remain- 
ing behind, like some fair statue in the midst, moved not a limb. 
_ It was then, that the master lifted himself up, and, for the first 
time, regarding the woman, whose tears now flowed like rain 
upon the pavement, spoke to her, in gentle tones. ‘ Woman,’ 
said he, ‘where are thy accusers ? “Hath none of them con- 
demned thee ?’ Her faltering reply was, ‘ None, Lord!’ ‘ Nei- 
ther do J condemn thee, if thou depart to sin no more. Return 
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to thy home, and to thy former purity of life, and pray God, that 
thy sins be forgiven ! ’ 

She fell, speechless andggobbing, at his feet ; her joy was too 
great for utterance. But ently raised her up, and dismissed 
her, with words of comfort. At that moment, I almost repented 
of my hateful purpose. But, remembering that he — he, whom 
I both loved and hated ; he, whom I feared and admired, but 
had resolved to destroy ; that he had reproached me, for my se- 
cret intentions, by his memorable saying: ‘ and one of you is a 
devil ;’ remembering how often I had quailed before his searching 
eye — I would not repent ; I hardened my heart ; I vowed, that 
the silver should be mine, and grasped the purse, beneath my 


robe, with the clutch of desperate resolve. * ° ° 
* * * * * # * * * * 





REBECCA AND THE TEMPLAR OF IVANHOE. 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


‘As Rebecca spoke thus, her high and firm resolve, which corresponded so well with the 
expressive beauty of her countenance, gave to the looks and manner a dignity, that seemed 
more than mortal. Her glance quailed not—her cheek blanched not; the thought, that she 
had her fate at her command, gave a yet deeper cotor of carnation to her complexion, and a yet 
more brilliant fire to her eye. Bois Guilbert thought he had never beheld beauty so animated 
and so commanding. 


1 


* Now, maiden, the spell of thy pride, 
That turned all thy passion to scorn, 
In the flush of its triumph ’s defied, 
By a spirit too fated to fawn. 
Thy taunts were full bitter — but now, 
The tongue they made eloquent then 
Shall send no quick blood to thy brow, 
To stain its deep lustre again ! 


If. 


Thy triumph is over — the halls, 
Where Beauty meets Valor in arms, 
Never saw, like these desolate walls, 
Half the light that escapes from thy charms ! 
And, for conquest of hundreds, no more 
Shall flash the keen light of their sun ; 
But its warmth and its glory shall pour, 
Tn splendor, unwasted on one ! 





Rebecca and the Templar of Ivanhoe. 


Ill. 


Thy triumph is over. Beware! 
‘lhe revel, that rings tsb 
Can no sound to these ents bear — 
They know not the ec mirth. 
How vain, then, the thrill of thy cry, 
Proud maiden, thy struggle how vain ; 


You may shriek to the hollow blue sky — 
Will the hollow sky answer again? 






Iv. 


Think not the ‘ Defender,’ * whose heart 
Grew mad with thy beauty before, 

Will, subdued, from thy presence depart, 
Or cringe to thy haughtiness more ! 

No !—thy bloom, Rose of Sharon, to me 
Shall yield its first fragrance divine ; 

My repose on thy bosom shall be, 
While thy hair veils thy blushes on mine !” 


v. 


His fiendish eye flash’d as he spoke ; 
His lip, with a horrid disdain, 

As his accents of passion outbroke, 
Drew up, till it quiver’d again. 

And how stood the beautiful now ! 
Before that unquenchable blaze, 

That leapt, as he finished his vow, 
From the Templar’s demoniac gaze ? 


vi, 


She shrunk not — she paled not — her look, 
As the tones of his menace grew loud, 
Of 4 pride and a glory partook, 
That spoke of a spirit unbow’d ! 
The tide of her startled blood went, 
Free and fast, through her queenly frame, 
As a host, from the citadel, sent 
To guard all the shrine of her fame ! 


vil. 


A light, all unearthly, it wore, 
That mien of a maiden offended — 
How strong was the triumph it bore ; 
How pure was the home it defended ! 
Not a word she sent back — but her eye 
On the craven knight fearlessly shone ; 
Her hope was a hope from the sky — 
She stood with her Virtue alone ! 


VIII. 
The insulter advances — but, ere 
One fall of his sandal’d heel rung, 


The maid from the turret shot clear, 
And as quick to the battlement sprung ! 


* be. 4 order, of which Bois Guilbert was one, sometimes styled themselves ‘ Defenders of the 
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‘Now, Templar — one foot, if you will — 
One foot less between us — and lo! 


My spirit unsulligd is, still — 
My corpse luted, below !? 
1x. 


She triumphed !— ’Mid shame and amaze, 
As to voice of a strange command, 
All rebuked, sunk the Templar’s gaze, 
And unnerved was his giant hand ! 
‘Come down !—+by the light of my, cross, 
Unscathed, and untouch’d thou shalt go ; 
For the world may not fathom the loss 
Of a virtue that masters thee so !’ 







x. 


He turned — and the turret-door fell 
With a crash on his rattling mail, 
That roused, from that terrible spell, 
The Jewish maid, panting and pale ! 
She entered — she knelt — prayed — and wept — 
’Mid the veil of her glorious hair ! 
For Israel his * promise had kept — 
She had found His ‘ Deliverance’ there ! 





A RILL FROM THE TOWN-PUMP. 


(Scene —the corner of two principal streets. The Town-Pumr talking 
through its nose.) 


Noon, by the north clock! Noon, by the east! High noon, 
too, by these hot sunbeams, which fall, scarcely aslope, upon my 
head, and almost make the water bubble and smoke, in the trough 
under my nose. ‘Truly, we public characters have a tough time 
of it! And, among all the town-officers, chosen at March meet- 
ing, where is he that sustains, for a single year, the burthen of 
such manifold duties as are imposed, in perpetuity, upon the 
Town-Pump? The title of ‘ town-treasurer’ is rightfully mine, 
as guardian of the best treasure, that the town has. The over- 
seers of the poor ought to make me their chairman, since I pro- 
vide bountifully for the pauper, without expense to him that pays 
taxes. I am at the head of the fire-department, and one of the 
physicians to the board of health. As a keeper of the peace, all 
water-drinkers will confess me equal to the constable. I perform 


** The God of Abraham’s promise hath opened an escape for his daughter.’ 
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some of the duties of the town clerk, by promulgating public no- 


tices, when they are posted on front. To speak within 
bounds, I am the chief person of unicipality, and exhibit, 
brother officers, by the 

impartial discharge of my 


moreover, an admirable pattern 

cool, steady, upright, downright, an 

business, and the constancy with which I stand to my post. 
Summer or winter, nobody seeks me in vain ; for, all day long, 
I am seen at the busiest corner, just above the market, stretching 
out my arms, to rich and poor alike ; and at night, I hold a lan- 
tern over my head, both, to show where I am, and keep people 
out of the gutters. 

At this sultry noontide, I am cup-bearer to the parched popu- 
lace, for whose benefit an iron goblet is chained to my waist. 
Like a dram-seller on the mall, at muster-day, I cry aloud to all 
and sundry, in my plainest accents, and at the very tip-top of my 
voice. Here it is, gentlemen! Here is the good liquor! Walk 
up, walk up, gentlemen, walk up, walk up! Here is the superior 
stuff! Here is the unadulterated ale of father Adam — better 
than Cognac, Hollands, Jamaica, strong-beer, or wine of any 
price ; here it is, by the hogshead or the single glass, and not 
a cent to pay! Walk up, gentlemen, walk up, and help your- 
selves ! 

It were a pity, if all this outcry should draw no customers. 
Here they come. A hot day, gentlemen! Quaff, and away 
again, so as to keep yourselves in a nice cool sweat. You, my 
friend, will need another cup-full, to wash the dust out of your 
throat, if it be as thick there as it is on your cowhide shoes. 
I see that you have trudged half a score of miles, to-day ; and, 
like a wise man, have passed by the taverns, and stopped at the 
running-brooks and well-curbs. Otherwise, betwixt heat without 
and fire within, you would have been burnt to a cinder, or melted 
down to nothing at all, in the fashion of a jelly-fish. Drink, and 
make room for that other fellow, who seeks my aid to quench the 
fiery fever of last night’s potations, which he drained from no cup 
of mine. Welcome, most rubicund Sir! You and I have been 
great strangers, hitherto ; nor, to confess the truth, will my nose 
be anxious for a closer intimacy, till the fumes of your breath be 
a little less potent. Mercy on you, man! The water absolutely 
hisses down your red-hot gullet, and is converted quite to steam, 
in the miniature tophet, which you mistake for a stomach. Fill 
again, and tell me, on the word of an honest toper, did you ever, 
in cellar, tavern, or any kind of a dram-shop, spend the price of 
your children’s food, for a swig half so delicious ? Now, for the 
first time these ten years, you know the flavor of cold water. 
Good b’ye ; and, whenever you are thirsty, remember that I 
keep a constant supply, at the old stand. Who next? Oh, my 
little friend, you are let loose from school, and come hither to 
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scrub your blooming face, and drown the memory of certain taps 
of the ferule, and other school-boy troubles — young life ; take 
it, and may your heart ahd tongue never be scorched with a 
fiercer thirst than now! ‘Pli@re, my dear child, put down the 
cup, and yield your place to this elderly gentleman, who treads 
so tenderly over the paving-stones, that I suspect he is afraid of 
breaking them. What! He limps by, without so much as thank- 
ing me, as if my hospitable offers were meant only for people, 
who have no wine-cellars. Well, well, sir—no harm done, I 
hope! Go draw the cork, tip the decanter; but, when your 
great-toe shall set you a-roaring, it will be no affair of mine. If 
gentlemen love the pleasant titillation of the gout, it is all one to 
the Town-Pump. ‘This thirsty dog, with his red tongue lolling 
out, does not scorn my hospitality, but stands on his hind-legs, 
and laps eagerly out of the trough. See how lightly he capers 
away again! Jowler, did your worship ever have the gout ? 
Are you all satisfied? Then wipe your mouths, my good 
friends ; and, while my spout has a moment’s leisure, | will de- 
light the town with a few historical reminiscences. In far anti- 
quity, beneath a darksome shadow of venerable boughs, a spring 
bubbled out of the leaf-strewn earth, in the very spot where you 
now behold me, on the sunny pavement. ‘The water was as 
bright and clear, and deemed as precious, as liquid diamonds. 
The Indian sagamores drank of it, from time immemorial, till 
the fatal deluge of the fire-water burst upon the red men, and 
swept their whole race away from the cold fountains. Endicott, 
and his followers, came next, and often knelt down to drink, dip- 
ping their long beards in the spring. The richest goblet, then, 
was of birch-bark. Governor Winthrop, after a journey afoot 
from Boston, drank here, out of the hollow of his hand. The 
elder Higginson here wet his palm, and laid it on the brow of 
the first town-born child. For many years, it was the watering- 
place, and, as it were, the wash-bowl of the vicinity — whither 
all decent folks resorted, to purify their visages, and gaze at them 
afterwards —at least, the pretty maidens did—in the mirror 
which it made. On Sabbath-days, whenever a babe was to be 
baptized, the sexton filled his basin here, and placed it on the 
communion-table of the humble meeting-house, which partly cov- 
ered the site of yonder stately brick one. Thus, one generation 
after another was consecrated to Heaven by its waters, and cast 
their waxing and waning shadows into its glassy bosom, and van- 
ished from the earth, as if mortal life were but a flitting image in 
a fountain. Finally, the fountain vanished also. Cellars were 
dug on all sides ; and cart-loads of gravel flung upon its source, 
whence oozed a turbid stream, forming a mud-puddle, at the cor- 
ner of two streets. In the hot months, when its refreshment was 
most needed, the dust flew -in clouds over the forgotten birth- 
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place of the waters, now their grave. But, in the course of time, 
a Town-Pump was sunk into the source of the ancient spring ; 
and when the first decayed, another took its place — and then 
another, and still another — till Here stand I, gentlemen and 
ladies, to serve you with my iron goblet. Drink, and be re- 
freshed! The water is as pure and cold as that which slaked the 
thirst of the red Sagamore, beneath the aged boughs, though now 
the gem of the wilderness is treasured under these hot stones, 
where no shadow falls, but from the brick buildings. And be it 
the moral of my story, that, as this wasted and long-lost fountain 
is now known and prized again, so shall the virtues of cold water, 
too little valued since your fathers’ days, be recognized by all. 

Your pardon, good people! I must interrupt my stream of 
eloquence, and spout forth a stream of water, to replenish the 
trough for this teamster and his two yoke of oxen, who have 
come from Topsfield, or somewhere along that way. No part 
of my business is pleasanter than the watering of cattle. Look! 
how rapidly they lower the water-mark on the sides of the trough, 
till their capacious stomachs are moistened with a gallon or two 
apiece, and they can afford time to breathe it in, with sighs of 
calm enjoyment. Now they roll their quiet eyes around the brim 
of their monstrous drinking-vessel. An ox is your true toper. 

But I[ perceive, my dear auditors, that you are impatient for 
the remainder of my discourse. Impute it, I beseech you, to 
no defect of modesty, if I insist a little longer on so fruitful a 
topic as my own multifarious merits. It is altogether for your 
good. ‘The better you think of me, the better men and women 
will you find yourselves. I shall say nothing of my all-important 
aid on washing-days ; though, on that account alone, I might call 
myself the household-god of a hundred families. Far be it from 
me, also, to hint, my respectable friends, at the show of dirty 
faces, which you would present, without my pains to keep you 
clean. Nor will I remind you how often, when the midnight- 
bells made you tremble for your combustible town, you have fled 
to the Town-Pump, and found me always at my post, firm, amid 
the confusion, and ready to drain my vital current in your behalf. 
Neither is it worth while to lay much stress on my claims to a 
medical diploma, as the physician, whose simple rule of practice 
is preferable to all the nauseous lore, which has found men sick or 
left them so, since the days of Hippocrates. Let us take a 
broader view of my beneficial influence on mankind. 

No; these are trifles, compared with the merits which wise 
men concede to me —if not in my single self, yet as the repre- 
sentative of a class—of being the grand reformer of the age. 
From my spout, and such spouts as mine, must flow the stream, 
that shall cleanse our earth of the vast portion of its crime and 
anguish, which has gushed from the fiery fountains of the still. 
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In this mighty enterprise, the cow shall be my great confederate. 
Milk and water! ‘The Town-Pump and the Cow! Such is 
the glorious copartnership, that shall tear down the distilleries 
and brew-houses, uproot the vineyards, shatter the cider-presses, 
ruin the tea and coffee trade, and, finally monopolize the whole 
business of quenching thirst. Blessed consummation! Then, 
poverty shall pass away from the land, finding no hovel so 
wretched, where her squalid form may shelter itself. Then dis- 
ease, for lack of other victims, shal] gnaw its own heart, and die. 
Then sin, if she do not die, shall lose half her strength. Until 
now, the phrensy of hereditary fever has raged in the human 
blood, transmitted from sire to son, and re-kindled, in every gen- 
eration, by fresh draughts of liquid flame. When that inward 
fire shall be extinguished, the heat of passion cannot but grow 
cool, and war — the drunkenness of nations — perhaps will cease. 
At least, there will be no war of households. The husband and 
wife, drinking deep of peaceful joy —-a calm bliss of temperate 
affections — shall pass hand in hand through life, and lie down, 
not reluctantly, at its protracted close. ‘To them, the past will 
be no turmoil of mad dreams, nor the future an eternity of such 
moments as follow the delirium of the drunkard. Their dead 
faces shall express what their spirits were, and are to be, by a 
lingering smile of memory and hope. 

Ahem! Dry work, this speechifying ; especially to an un- 
practised orator. I never conceived, till now, what toil the 
temperance-lecturers undergo for my sake. Hereafter, they shall 
have the business to themselves. Do, some kind Christian, pump 
a stroke or two, just to wet my whistle. Thank you, sir! My 
dear hearers, when the world shall have been regenerated, by my 
instrumentality, you will collect your useless vats and ye ge 
casks, into one great pile, and make a bonfire, in honor of the 
Town-Pump. And, when I shall have decayed, like my prede- 
cessors, then, if you revere my memory, let a marble fountain, 
richly sculptured, take my place upon this spot. Such monu- 
ments should be erected everywhere, and inscribed with the 
names of the distinguished champions of my cause. Now listen ; 
for something very important is to come next. 

There are two or three honest friends of mine — and true 
friends, I know, they are — who, nevertheless, by their fiery pug- 
nacity in my behalf, do put me in fearful hazard of a broken nose, 
or even of a total overthrow upon the pavement, and the loss of 
the treasure which I guard. id pray you, gentlemen, let this fault 
be amended. Is it decent, think you, to get tipsy, with zeal for 
temperance, and take up the honorable cause of the Town-Pump, 
in the style of a toper fighting for his brandy-bottle ? “Or, can 
the excellent qualities of cold water be no otherwise exemplified, 
than by plunging, slap-dash, into hot-water, and wofully scalding 
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yourselves and other people? Trust me, they may. In the 
moral warfare, which you are to wage —and, indeed, in the 
whole conduct of your lives — you cannot choose a better exam- 
ple than myself, who have never permitted the dust, and sultry 
atmosphere, the turbulence and manifold disquietudes of the world 
around me, to reach that deep, calm well of purity, which may be 
called my soul. And whenever I pour out that soul, it is to cool 
earth’s fever, or wash its stains. 

One o’clock! Nay, then, if the dinner-bell begins to speak, I may 
as well hold my peace. Here comes a pretty young girl of m 
acquaintance, with a large stone-pitcher for me to fill. May she 
draw a husband, while drawing her water, as Rachel did of old. 
Hold out your vessel, my dear! There it is, full to the brim ; 
so now run home, peeping at your sweet image in the pitcher, as 
you go ; and forget not, in a glass of my own liquor, to drink — 
‘Success ro THE Town-Pump!’ 





TO A HUMMING-BIRD, 


HOVERING OVER ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 


Why dost thou hover there — 

Thy light wings radiant with each rainbow hue :— 
To breathe the woodbine’s balmy air, 

Or drink from violet-cup the scented dew ? 


Ah ! has the roseate dye, 

Of art’s gay flower and fashion’s mimic toy, 
Caught thy keenly-glancing eye, 

And woke anew thy low, sweet hum of joy? 


. No perfume greeted thee, 
When flitting o’er the charms that pleased thy sight ; 
Silent was then thy minstrelsy, 
And far away is bent thine eager flight ! 


Oh, could the trusting heart 
Know, by unerring instinct such as thine, 
The spell of the deceiver’s art — 
Its faithless tint and deeply-wrought design !— 


Then might we freely love 

The incense-breathing truth of «ouls sincere, 
Whose fragrance weekly floats above, 

And shun the scentless flowers, that perish here. 


Thou bright and fairy thing ! 

If, in thy sports, amid earth’s verdant bowers, 
A false hue lures — ah ! swiftly wing 

Thy gladsome way back to the odorous flowers ! 


H. T. TucKERMAN. 
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Cabinet Councils. 
No. 36. 


Scene — the audience-room. Present: Editor, Singleton, Vanderblunt. Time, 
evening. 


SINGLETON. 


Tuts has been the first mild day of spring. How dependent are we, in this hy- 
perborean clime, upon the weather, for our animal spirits! How does the blest 
power of sunshine warm and elate our hearts! How does the genial air smooth 
from our foreheads, with its downy wing, the corrugated marks of care! How is 
the sky of our own souls, from zenith to horizon, unclouded and bright, like the 
blue vault, which bends over all! And now it is night. How beautiful is night ! 
The stars are intensely radiant. O, the sweet superstition, which filled my unso- 
phisticated soul with awe, when a boy, as I gazed at the spacious firmament on 
high! I used to think, Vanderblunt, that the stars were the loop-holes of Heaven — 
that they were inlets, through the majestical roof of the sky, into the ineffable light, 
which radiates from the throne of the Highest. 


VANDERBLUNT. 


Science gives us a more sublime, a more wonderful conception of the Universe 
and its Author. Indeed, the scheme is too mighty, too grand for our finite concep- 
tion. The thoughts, which it would give birth to, are thoughts ‘beyond the 
reaches of our souls.’ We return from the effort to grasp them — shadowy and gi- 
gantic as they are ; we return to our every-day thoughts and associations, as the 
sky-lark descends from the empyrean to its nest on the ground. In the language of 
John Dryden: 


* Reaching above our nature does no good: 
We must sink back into our own flesh and blood.’ 


SINGLETON. 


I do not wholly subscribe to Dryden’s philosophy, but will, for the present, ac- 
cede to it in practice, and let myself down, as gently as possible, from the rhap- 
sodical height, to which I have aspired. Talking of the stars, reminds me of the 
New-England Galaxy. 


VANDERBLUNT. 


Call you that letting yourself down gently? Why, my dear fellow, are you sue 
no bones are broken? You must have experienced a tremendous jolt ! — something 
of a rebound. I should never have survived such a bathos. 


SINGLETON. 


All safe and sound, Nic. I once jumped from a three-story house, at a fire, with- 
out sustaining any injury. It was when I belonged to Engine No. 9. I had wrapped 
a wet blanket around me, and — 


VANDERBLUNT. 
Preserve us from a long story! You were speaking of the Galaxy. 
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SINGLETON. 


Very true. In this number, printed more than a month ago, John Neal, in refer- 
ence to our article upon Philip Van Artevelde, in a former number of the Magazine, 
speaketh thus: ‘ Mr. Taylor is a very sensible sort of a man, who writes free, strong, 
musical prose, pretty much upon a par, judging by the specimens here quoted, with 
Amos Cottle, Richard Cumberland, Blackmore, Pollock, Satan Montgomery, and 
Orator Emmons ; and the critic, in the New-England Magazine, understands poetry 
just about as well as Mr. Taylor writes it.’ 


VANDERBLUNT. 


Philip Van Artevelde is a production, which will outwear nine-tenths of the cel- 
ebrated works of the day. It has in it the requisite stamina for a long life. 


SINGLETON. 


I used to consider Neal as something of a conjuror ; but the obtuseness mani- 
fested in his remarks upon this work, shakes my faith. You remember the pas- 
sage, wherein Van Artevelde alludes to the former Van Artevelde, his father: 

‘Oh! what a fiery heart was his !— such souls, 

Whose sudden visitations daze the world, 

Vanish like lightning ; but they leave behind 

A voice, that, in the distance far away, 

Wakens the slumbesing ages.’ 
Read this, John Neal, and say again, that the author is no poet. Does it not stir 
your generous heart, like the voice of a clarion ‘ piercing night’s dull ear’? Out 
of the range of Shakspeare, what can surpass this description of the approach of 
morning ? — 

‘ The night is far advanced upon the morrow, 

And, but for that conglomerated mass 

Of cloud, with ragged edges, like a mound 

Of black pine-forest on @ mountain top, 

Wherein the light lies ambushed, dawa were nex. 
These passages are taken at random, for I have not the book by me. They stamp 
the author as a poet of the first magnitude. I could repeat fifty more, equally beau- 
tiful—for sweet poetry, like sweet music, clings to my memory, haunts me, and 
recurs to me sometimes at the still hour of midnight, when I wake suddenly from 
a deep sleep, and sometimes amid the blaze of noon, and the bustle of men. 


VANDERBLUNT. 


It is laughable, to read over the notices, which our friends, the editors, make of 
our periodical. Here is one that calls a paper commonplace, and another that 
avers it is fiery, intrepid and generous ; one that says the review of Philip Van 
Artevelde is as high praise as could be bestowed, and another, that it is captious 
and unfair. 


SINGLETON. 


It is late in the day, to talk of such a matter ; but just listen to the wise remarks 
of the ladies’ oracle here — the New-York Mirror. (Reads.) ‘The prevalent error 
of. reviewers is, that they place themselves in the relation of enemies, and not of 
friends, to the authors upon whose works they assume the privilege to sit in judg- 
ment, and are more eager to detect a fault than to point out a merit. They are 
more anxious to display their own power of rebuke, than the claims to admiration 
of the writer, whom they summon before the self-elected tribunal of their own infal- 
libility. (Hem!) They would be censors, and not judges. We regret to say, that a 
most outrageous instance of this feeling has recently been presented, in a periodical for 
which we have great respect, and of which we are, at all times, glad to speak in 
the language of commendation—the New-England Magazine. Among the re- 
views, in the number for the current month, is one of the dramatic poem, (Philip 
Van Artevelde) which has been so highly eulogized by the capable and honest 
critics of England, (for such they are) and by many of our own ablest and most 
accomplished scholars. The work is what we have termed it, a dramatic poem ; 
its length — it fills two duodecimo volumes, of the ordinary novel size — its con- 
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struction and its preface, all declare, in the plainest language, that it was never de- 
signed for representation on the stage. ‘The author has taken pains to advise the 
reader of this fact ; to remove any erroneous impression, as to the dramatic preten- 
sions of his work, that might arise from its division into acts and scenes, soliloquies 
and dialogue. Yet, in the very teeth of this, the reviewer, in the Magazine, be- 
gins his notice with a charge of unfitness for representation — of dramatic incapa- 
bility — assuming all the while, that this is a grievous failure.’ 


EDITOR. 
That will do, Singleton. 
VANDERBLUNT. 
Hush! The Editor speaks. 
SINGLETON. 


Wonderful! He has condescended to join the conversation. Savage and silent 
has he been, ever since his detection of the Van Buren conspiracy ! 


VANDERBLUNT. 

Cutting and acrimonious, ever_since his article on the Ursuline Community ! 
EDITOR. 

Amuse yourselves, gentlemeri — even though it be at my expense. 


‘On me when dunces are satiric — 

I take it for a panegyric.’ 
I arrested Singleton’s career, simply to point out the absurdity of reading aloud such 
criticism. ‘The mild gentleman of the Mirror should have taken some better instance 
to have illustrated the beauty of his observations. I saw a newspaper this morning, 
which said that nothing could be more favorable than our review. But, let us look 
back on this outrageous affair. ‘The reviewer begins his notice by a charge of 
unfitness for representation.’ Look ye, Singleton, Vanderblunt ; there is the first 
page of the article on Philip Van Artevelde. Nothing, of what the Mirror tells, 
on the first page — nor the second, nor the third, nor the fourth, nor the fifth— yes, 
at the bottom of the fifth page, there occurs a short paragraph — the only one that 
has the remotest bearing on what the Mirror speaks of ; and in this, we have merely 
echoed the sentiment of the London Quarterly Review ; and considered it rather 
praise than dispraise. So much for the justice of coteémporary periodicals. 


VANDERBLUNT. 


Yes! and particularly severe upon yourself, who would have us believe that, 
Philip Van Artevelde is the most splendid affair, that has ‘ dazed the world’ since 
Childe Harold. 

EDITOR. 


The only fault found with the drama, was its moral blemish ; and about that, 
I am tempted to agree with a friend, who wrote to me the other day. Yes, here 
is the letter: ‘Ido not know whether I quite agree with the censure passed on 
the second volume, as to the loves of Philip and Elena. Is such an affair inconsis- 
tent with Philip’s character? He is not, I think, set forth as a standard of virtue ; 
but only so far virtuous, as a wise, philosophic, and cool-tempered man must natur- 
ally be. I conceive that, it was the intention of the author to show how such a 
man would retain his strength of character, in an affair of light love, where other 
men are weakest. He is not passionate for Elena ; indeed, I do not think he loves 
her at all; she is little more than a plaything to him. There is a feeling of con- 
tempt, on his part, in the whole of the first love-scene between them ; and with 
what truth it breaks out, the moment after she has left him! His talk, respecting 
his wife, though addressed to Elena, is meant for the reader, that we may judge of 
the state of mind with which he engages in this amour.’ I am willing, however, 
to forgive Mr. Morris for such blunders, for the kind-hearted feeling he occasionally 
exhibits. Sheridan Knowles tells me, that he behaved in the handsomest manner 
to him, in New-York, at his benefit. 
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VANDERBLUNT. 
Yes ; but the address which he wrote was insufferably flat. 
SINGLETON. 


By the way, Mr. Editor ; somebody asks —‘ Why imitate, what everybody is 
imitating now, the dialogue of Blackwood, under the title of Voctes Ambrosianae ?’ 


EDITOR. 
Because it is our humor. 
VANDERBLUNT. 
What magnificent brevity! The soul of wit is in all that he utters to-night. 
EDITOR. 


With the same propriety, he might ask Blackwood —‘ Why imitate the dialogue 
of Lucian, of Plato?’ If the topics are our own, what matters it whether they are 
discussed in the form of a dialogue or of a monologue? We revere Blackwood, 
and consider John Wilson the prince of good fellows and the paragon of editors, 
besides being a glorious poet ; but we do not admit, that he has prescriptive and 
exclusive right to figure, under his nomme de guerre, in all noctes and manners of 
noctes, which may be written or conceived. At the same time, we know of no 
one, whom we would welcome to our audience-room with a more cordial joy. 
Here ’s his health, gentlemen. J 


VANDERBLUNT. 
With all my heart. 
SINGLETON. 


May he live a thousand years ! 
EDITOR. 


With regard to the Cabinet Councils: I had nothing to do with their prepara- 
tion. Our conversations were taken down by a skilful stenographer, who, for all 
that I know, is at this moment putting in a note-book our most trifling words. So 
be careful what you say ; and Vanderblunt, mind —and do not be profane. 


VANDERBLUNT. 
I—profane! Tell a nightingale to bray! Where is Berkeley ? 
SINGLETON. 


Poor Berkeley! I entered his room, at the Tremont, the other day, and found 
this leaf, partly consumed, upon the hearth. It is dated April first ; he went away 
shortly after, as you know, to Philadelphia ; and there he has been ever since. 
What a rage he must have been in; but he is quite calm now, I believe. I will 
read it to you. 
A LEAF FROM MR. BERKELEY’S DIARY. 

*Unnumbered have been the vexations, which have fallen to my lot this day. 
Happening to step into a bookstore, in the morning, I took up a number of the New- 
England Magazine, which I seldom read. What was my indignation, on seeing my 
name paraded, at full length, in the pages of the work, over certain garbled passa- 
sages, from my confidential conversations with the Editor! I actually burned with 
choler. Tossing the pamphlet into a corner of the shop, I rushed into the street, 
and proceeded in search of the Editor. Found him in his dissecting-room, as he 
calls it, with his sleeves stripped up, and his pen upraised, preparing to slash a new 
subject. He bade me good morning, and, in a bland tone, requested me to be 
seated. But I was not to be wheedled into good-humor, and broke out: ‘Sir, I 
come for immediate satisfaction. What right have you, without my consent, to 
make use of my name, in the manner you have?’ ‘Sit down, Mr. Berkeley,’ — 
he replied, with his usual provoking suavity of manner —‘ sit down, and we will 
discuss this matter, in that philosophical spirit, which is so favorable to the purpo- 
ses of calm inquiry, and to the successful elicitment of truth. Passion is but a dis- 
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torting medium for the eye of reason to’— ‘Iam in earnest, sir. Either the 
explanation or the satisfaction must be immediate. Choose between the two.’ 
‘Come here, when you are sober, Mr. Berkeley, and you shall have a hearing.’ 
‘Sober! Sir, do you mean to insinuate’— ‘I do not deal in insinuations.’ 
‘ You shall hear from me soon, through a friend.” * What, ho—a challenge ; and 
you fancy that you can indulge in the luxury of fighting an editor ! , Look here, 
Berkeley : behold this file of letters. Every one of thema challenge. Not half of 
them answered. Every man in his turn, Send your challenge. It shall be im- 
paled upon this wire ; and, when it comes your turn, you shall be attended to, my 
dear fellow. ‘There —now let me finish this article.’ ‘ Why not send for pistols 
and coffee, at once?’ ‘Honor bright, Berkeley. First come, first served,’ ‘ But 
it would not take much time. Zounds! sir, I’m not to be put off ;’ and, saying 
this, 1 shook my fist in his face. 
* And darest thou, then, 
Thus beard the lion in his den— 
The Douglas in his hall !? 

The Editor clapped his hands. A brawny Irishman entered the room. ‘ Pat Looney, 
open the door for this gentleman.’ Pat did as he was ordered —I sat down in a 
chair, and folded my arms. ‘Are you disposed to be quiet, Berkeley?’ ‘Not 
until I have satisfaction.’ ‘Then, Pat Looney, you must show the gentleman down 
stairs, in the most delicate manner possible.’ I began to be apprehensive of con- 
sequences, and tried to look fierce and determined. The Editor resumed his wri- 
ting. Pat approached me cautiously, and, while I was off my guard, seized me 
sitting in my chair, and bore me out of the room. I was never in such a rage in 
my life. He left me at the head of the stairs, and ran. I did not pursue him, but 
leaped into the street. As I passed along, endeavoring to smother my fury, a little 
ragged urchin approached me, and said, in the most respectful manner, ‘ Excuse 
me, sit, but there is something on your face.’ Taking my handkerchief from my 
pocket, I asked, ‘ What is it my good lad, and where?’ ‘It is your nose, sir, ’ 
said the young caitiff ; ‘and it’s all in my eye, Oh, you April fool!’ and he es- 
caped annihilation, by taking to his heels. 

I hastened to visit Singleton, and consult with him upon the subject of the aggra- 
vated offences, which I had received from the Editor. Found Singleton alone in 
his parlor, with his dress-coat Jaid aside, standing before the glass in a pugilistic 
attitude, with large boxing-gloves on his hands. As soon as he saw me enter, he 
advanced, made a few scientific flourishes, and then planted a blow on my shoul- 
der, which sent me reeling against the door. I seized a foil, snapped the button 
off, with my foot, and made at him, strongly inclined to let the daylight through 
him. He retreated, threw off his unwieldy gloves, seized a mask and a foil, and 
parried my thrusts. ‘Now Berkeley,’ he exclaimed, ‘have at you— with your 
immortal passado, your punto, and your punto reverso — carte — tierce — prime — 
second —a hit — a most palpable hit!’ I began to chafe, when Singleton, by a 
dexterous jerk, twisted the foil from my hand, and sent it, curvetting and whirling, 
against the broad mirror, which hung over the pier table, and which was dashed, 
by the blow, into a thousand pieces. This accident was balm to my spirit.’ 

The rest of the manuscript is burnt so as to be illegible. I have reason to be- 
lieve, that a succession of disasters followed Berkeley through the day ; and that 
the breaking of the mirror was but a momentary relief — an oasis in the desert of 
his misfortunes. He started, the next morning, for Philadelphia, where I believe 
he now is. 


VANDERBLUNT. 
A truce with your nonsense, Singleton ! that is all an invention of your own. Did 


you notice, Mr. Editor, in the last North American Review, an execrable piece of 
twaddle, upon the Last days of Pompeii? 


EDITOR. 
Yes ; and I was sorry to see it, ‘like a mildewed ear,’ in the midst of its whole- 


some neighbors. The number is, with that exception, a good one. The review 
of ‘ Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau,’ is admirable. 
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VANDERBLUNT. 


Bulwer never before fell into the hands of so emaculate a critic, as he who driv- 
els in the last North American. List to the following passage: ‘ But when the 
magician collects around him the scattered pearls of history, to interweave with his 
fresh and blooming flowers, well may imagination drink in, with delight, the ma- 
jestic vision.’ The reviewer, with a ludicrous air of seriousness, takes up the 
charge of plagiarism, preferred against Bulwer by one Sumner L. Fairfield, the au- 
thor of a production called the ‘ Last Night of Pompeii.’ J have taken the pains 
to compare the two works, but cannot, for the life of me, discover any parallel 
passages, or any similarity in plot, which can give the slightest shadow of a ground 
for the charge, which the reviewer, in the North American, seems partially to in- 
dorse. ‘To be sure, a volcano figures in both the works ; but it is about as ridicu- 
lous for Fairfield to accuse Bulwer of stealing from him, as it would be for the 
‘ property-man,’ at the Warren, to cry out, on hearing a distant peal of Heaven’s 
artillery, ‘ ‘That ’s my thunder !’ 

SINGLETON. 


Excuse me, Vanderblunt ; I perceive you are beginning to get critical and prosy. 
Having despatched these matters of ancient date, let us discourse of something 
new. How ridiculous, to suppose that a review, magazine, or newspaper, can 
live over a quarter, a month, or a day ! 


VANDERBLUNT. 


Well, Singleton, here are Fanny Kemble’s exquisite volumes. Favor us with 
your views, concerning the merits of this astonishing production. 


EDITOR. 
Stay! I am ill-disposed to listen to any indiscriminate abuse of that lady. 
VANDERBLUNT. 
Lady ! 
SINGLETON. 


Lady ! 


EDITOR, 


Lady! Yes—lady. Is she not, with all her slang words and cockney phrases, 
entitled to the appellation, as well as many others who bear it, without dispute? 
Hear me! There are a hundred excuses to be made for Mrs. Butler. Just imag- 
ine a young woman, brilliantly endowed, ushered into the full glare of admi- 
ration, intoxicated by flattery, and perpetually surrounded by influences most un- 
genial to the nourishment of a pure mind — and tell me if you are to look for a 
paragon of excellence. Every English child is educated to think England the 
queen of nations. But, in our opinion, her English prejudices are not the sources 
of her abuse of this country — if abuse you can call such cant and nonsense. No! 
the cause is with ‘ our folks.’ Had we confined our admiration of her to her great 
excellence in her profession, she would never have dared to publish such a far- 
rago of insolence and horse-marine vulgarity. No! our fine ladies and fine gen- 
tlemen have brought her to this pass. There was nothing like Fanny Kemble. 
She was called upon and caressed and fondled and ‘cottoned to,’ by ‘them all. 
Her style of dressing those elfin locks, was instantly imitated. You could pay 
a girl in society no higher compliment, than to say she resembled Fanny 
Kemble. Every young Miss, with a big mouth, would pucker it up into a cor- 
ner, like a torn purse; roll her eyes like a duck in a thunder-storm ; throw 
about her arms, and stride three feet, instead of keeping up the fashionable mincing 
gait. There was the ‘ Fanny Kemble hat ’ and the ‘ Fanny Kemble band ’ and the 
‘Fanny Kemble ’— everything. Fanny Kemble mounts a horse, and rides ‘like 
mad’ through the streets — and instant, you see every ‘ amiable young creature’ do 
the same. She was followed and adulated and worshipped. ‘Two or three young 
gentlemen, of large expectations, dogged her wherever she went! Her slightest 
movement was stared at. She could not go into the street, without exciting the 
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gaping wonder of a thousand fools ; nor mount her steed, without being surrounded 
by a crowd of admiring spectators. What wonder, then, is it that she should talk 
about her night-cap, and the paraphernalia of her secret apartment? It is matter 
of surprise, that she was suffered to remain alone even there. Her marrying in 
this country was a great mistake ; it was probably done for effect. Didn’t she 
faint when the venerable bishop joined her hand to her liege lord’s ? 

But, there are evidences of great power in those pages, which you, Singleton, 
have had the politeness to turn over, during my discourse. Her descriptions are 
sometimes exceedingly vivid and true. ‘Take out the exclamations, and they would 
shine brilliantly, in a new volume of ‘ Elegant Extracts.’ 


VANDERBLUNT. 


Give me credit, most sagacious Editor, for the attention with which I have lis- 
tened to your remarks. I may reward your kindness, by and by, by writing, for 
the Magazine, my opinions of this magnificent work. Singleton, I am happy to 
see, is ‘ well used up’ in it. I told him how it would be, when he was ‘ dawdling ’ 
about her. 


SINGLETON. (Jn great confusion.) 
Excuse me ; I am engaged at a party. ( Going.) 
EDITOR. 
Why, my dear fellow, it is after ten o’clock ! 
SINGLETON. 
N’importe ; I shall have plenty of time to dress, and be there by eleven. ( Exit.) 
VANDERBLUNT. 


Ha! ha! ha! Poor Charley Singleton! He will never get over the ingratitude 
of the lady whom he treated with such distinguished attention. 


EDITOR. 


Now that that rattlepate has departed, I request, Mr. Vanderblunt, the favor of 
your attention to this pile of communications for the Magazine. ‘ Many are re- 
jected — some are deferred. 


VANDERBLUNT. 


What an imposition! Do you expect, that I should tamely attend to your read- 
ing of all these ? 


EDITOR. 


By no means. I shall only read one. The remainder, I beg you will take home 
and look over at your leisure, that I may have the benefit of your critical observa- 
tions. They are mostly poetry, as usual. How I wish that people would write prose! 
A respectable piece of prose is tolerable ; but rhymes, unless of pre-eminent excel- 
lence, are good for nothing. I always look over a prose article with pleasure, 
and seldom read more than the two first lines of a poetical one. Here are some 
verses, that are exceedingly pretty — by a lady — yes, and a young Indy of genius, 
who should cultivate her beautiful mind. She must be as lovely as she is gifted, 
if — ; but why talk to such a stoic as yourself of female accomplishments ! Listen. 


TO —-—. 


You are not what you used to be, 
When we were merry girls ; 

Your hair, — that floated then so free, 
In wild and sunlight curls, 


Or drooping, from your forehead meek, 
In beautiful repose, — 

Lay light and soft upon your cheek — 
A shadow on the rose ! — 


LOle VIII. 62 
: 
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fs parted, with Madonna grace, 
Above a saddened brow, 

And shades a calm and thoughtful face, 
‘That wears no rose-bloom now ! 


¥ou are not what you used to be ; 
Your girlhood’s lightsome mood, 

Your springing step and tone of glee, 
Are softened and subdued. 


You are not what you used to be ; 
But oh! how much more worth, 

Than that light thing of frolic free, 
The wildest girl on earth! 


Forever — as the joyous play 
Of bloom and light has faded, 
And, tint by tint and ray by ray, 
By care has been o’ershaded, — 
You have been gathering holier wealth 
Within — a store of treasures! 
Flowers, fairer than the Rose of Health, 
And rays, more rich than Pleasure’s ! 


And while the worthless splendor stole, 
Unheeded from those eyes, 

A lamp was lighted in your soul — 
A star that never dies! 


The smile of Joy ! — the lamp of Faith! 
The one — Earth’s meteor gleam ! — 
The other — radiant, in Death, 
With Heaven’s unconquered beam! 


You are not what you used to be ; 
But you are less of earth, 

And richer, in your want of glee, 
Than others, in their mirth! 


FLoRENceE. 
VANDERBLUNT. 
Very fair. I marvel who she is—and who, most serene of Editors, is the author 
of the ‘ Chapter on Whaling,’ that you publish this month ? 
EDITOR. 


I regret that I know not. He is a fellow of most excellent fancy. His sketch is 
admirable. His wit is the real Mousseux. His paper deserves the present of a 
basket of Champagne, for his next voyage. It’s a pity we have n’t his address. 


VANDERBLUNT. 


Before we part, tell me if a benefit is to be given to Sheridan Knowles, in this 
city, before he sails for England on the sixteenth. 


EDITOR, 


There seems to be very little enthusiasm about the author of Virginius, in this 
literary emporium ; while in New-York and Philadelphia, he has been treated with 
the highest and kindest consideration. His benefit in New-York was splendid ; 
and I am happy to see such efforts making in Philadelphia. 'The committee are to 
consist of gentlemen of the highest respectability. 


VANDERBLUNT. (Rings a bell — enter Samson.) 


Samson ! elevate that conglomerated mass of manuscript, and become inconti- 
nently peripatetic. ; 
SAMSON, 
Sir! 
EDITOR. 
Follow Mr, Vanderblunt, with that basket of papers. 


VANDERBLUNT. 
Good night ! Vaz.) ( Editor writes —Scene closes.) 














CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Silliman’s American Journal of Science and Arts. Vol. 28, No. 
1. For January, February, and March, 1835. 


Here is a capital number of this capital work. It has now been too long before 
the American public — indeed, before the world —to need any eulogy of ours, or 
of any one, to keep it up, or get it forward. If its intrinsic merits will not do all 
for it, which can be desired, there is no hope for it. It would be really !amenta- 
ble, however — even shameful — granting that the existence of such a work as this 
did really depend upon a sort of management, in the way of patronage, apart frona 
its innate worth — if any appeal were made in vain, in regard to its money matters, 
to the American people. It would be mortifying, indeed, that a ‘ Journal ’— which 
was the first in this country to embrace in its plan the entire circle of the physical 
sciences, and their application to the arts — which has now swelled to twenty-seven 
volumes, and which is admitted, in high places, and Jearned places, abroad, to be 
the ‘ best and most original journal of science in the English language,’ should not 
be permanent, for want of encouragement, among ourselves. 

We speak in this way, on account of the remarks addressed to the friends of sci- 
ence and useful knowledge, which are found on the threshold of this number of the 
‘Journal.’ The editor tells us, that, ‘ unless reinvigorated by an enlarged list of 
paying subscribers,’ it ‘cannot be permanent.’ We hope — we presume — that 
the bare mention ‘of this will be enough— enough to procure new subscribers, 
whose names are as good as the bank, and to shame those who have not paid to 
get their receipts as soon as the mail can bring them. 

It should be remembered, that we have something more than a good portion of 
national pride, connected with this valuable work. It is instructive, peculiarly so, 
to the whole country. The knowledge it embodies is important, as well as inter- 
esting, to the mass. As a people, we are, more than almost any other, necessarily 
wedded to the arts and sciences, as the means by which we live and move. They 
are net merely sources of wonder and amusement to us. They teach us lessons ; 
and, unless we mind them and lay them to heart, we are not only losers, but suf- 
ferers, by our neglect. 

As the Journal condenses much of this information — so useful to all classes of 
our citizens — and offers at the same time, so much that is instructive and enter- 
taining to the high-reaching and purely philosophic mind, it would seem that the ap- 
peal, which is nade in this number, cannot but be answered in the most effectual 
way — by an increased, attentive, and paying patronage. Surely they who were 
so happy as to listen to the learned gentleman who conducts it, during his late lec- 
tures in Boston, will need no further inducement to have as much more of his 
company as possible. They will find it in the ‘ Journal,’ 
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In writing, upon this bare thought of the work’s being given up, we have hardly 
remembered to advert to the material of this number. We have said it is capital. 
There are some curious facts upon cold weather, from Noah Webster — elicited, 
no doubt, by the last iron-hearted winter. He takes us back to Rome, in the year 
of the city 356, and gives us divers curious antiquarian matters, that will freeze 
your blood. ‘There is a pleasant article upon Egypt—the Nile, the vast canal of 
Mahommadie, and the great genius and powerful mind of Mahomet Ali— with 
whom, we fervently hope we shall never get to battle — let our French affairs turn 
as they will ; for he has filled Alexandria with his men-of-war, all of one hundred 
guns, or more ; and has the stocks full of others, in embryo. ‘This beats France, 
and England too. 

But we commend the Journal to our readers. 





New-England and her Instituions. By one of her Sons. Bos- 
ton: John Allen & Co., 1835. American Popular Library. 


There is not much to be said about this book, one way or the other. It is marked 
by entire mediocrity. Its purposé and object are commendable ; but its literary 
merit is not at all striking. In style, it is easy, but loose and careless ; and the re- 
flections contained in it, though generally just, are not original or profound. ‘The 
author’s powers of description and observation, however, are quite good. ‘The 
‘ Pastoral Visit’ is very well done ; so are the ‘ Pleasures of a College Scrape.’ 
The chapter on traveling is lively and natural. 

If it be the intention of the book to give to a stranger a complete knowl- 
edge of the institutions of New-England, it has not succeeded in so doing. There 
is a great deal left unsaid ; and there is no order or arrangement in that which is 
said. It seems as if the author had collected his old magazine papers, and bound 
them into a volume. The first chapter is more applicable to the Western country 
than to New-England. The second, third, and fourth chapters, relate, exclusively, 
to one particular religious sect, and are written with the partiality of a partizan. 
The fifth and sixth chapters, on slavery, have very little to do with New-England. 

We notice a curious instance of bathos, on the fifteenth page. The author is 
describing a mountain thunder-storm ; and, speaking of the dark cloud, from which 
the rain was falling, says—‘We could not resist the impression, that it was a 
mighty engine, with which God was refreshing the fields.’ 





Juvenile Popular Library. Conducted by an Association of Gen- 
tlemen. Domesticated Animals considered with reference to 
Civilization and the Arts.* 


This is one of those second-rate books, which have swarmed in such profusion, of 
late years, from the American press, under the guise of original works for children. 
We select it for notice, not on account of any peculiar demerits of its own, but to 
expose a system of jobbing, which is unfair to the public, as well as unjust to na- 
tive authors. ‘This is, then, such a book as any clever school-boy, with paste-pot 


* Published under the direction of the London Society, for promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Revised by the Fitors of the Popular Library. 
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and scissors, could prepare for the press, in the course of a Saturday afternoon ; 
and yet, destitute as it is of originality, notwithstanding the labors of the ‘ associa- 
tion of gentlemen,’ the publishers have taken out a copy-right for the work, What 
possible claim can they have to a copy-right? The work is merely a re-vamped 
copy of the London edition. All that the ‘ association of gentlemen’ have had to 
do, has plainly been — to strike out a line here, to dock a paragraph there, and to 
insert perhaps a few commonplace anecdotes, culled from the newspapers, and re- 
sucitated, for the thousandth time, in this new receptacle. We object to this sys- 
tem of re-vamping English books, because it tends to confound the original produc- 
tions of native authors with mongrel works, like this, which really have not the 
*laim of originality upon public notice. The price of the re-published book is like~ 
wise enhanced by the copy-right ; for it is not to be supposed, that the ‘ association 
of gentlemen’ will labor, in their vocation of revision, for nothing. Cannot they 
put their heads together, and produce something original, for the next number of 
their Juvenile Library ? 

A word, as to the mechanical execution of the work. The paper is bad ; the 
type is clear and good ; the wood-cuts are atrocious. What ridiculous notions a 
child is apt to form, who is in the habit of looking at such daubs! Let the young 
be furnished with pictures, which may exalt the standard of their taste for the fine 
arts ; but do not place before them such afflicting caricatures of humanity, as offend 
the eye, in this and similar works for children. 





The Yemassee ; a Romance. By the author of ‘Guy Rivers.’ 


There was considerable merit in Guy Rivers ; there is more in the Yemassee. 
We have some doubts whether we ought not to rank Mr. Simms first of American 
novelists. None, but Miss Sedgwick and Cooper, can be at all compared with him. 
Brockden Brown was an author of another genus, and no comparison can be made. 
Guy Rivers was as good a book, to say the least, as most of Cooper’s novels ; and 
the Yemassee is superior, in plot, style, and execution, to the Last of the Mohi- 
cans, which is held by many to be ‘the American Scott’s’ chef d’e@uvre. The 
inimitable Leather Stocking stands alone ; but, in general conception of character, 
Mr. Simms takes the lead. 

The groundwork of the novel is the last struggle of the warlike Yemassee tribe, 
for national existence, in South Carolina. The loves of Lord Craven — otherwise 
Gabriel Harrison — and Elizabeth Matthews, form the under-plot. They are skil- 
fully woven together, the incidents are striking and natural, and the whole conduct 
of the piece is consistent and probable. Some of the scenes are eminently beauti- 
ful ; others absolutely painful, from the intensity of their interest. Among these 
last, is the death of the Chief —Occonnestoga — by the hand of his own mother, 
who slays him to save him from the horrors of a sentence of excommunication, 
pronounced by his father. ‘The torture of a captive at the stake is appalling. The 
Indian foray and battle are described in such terms, as make the war-whoop and 
the crack of the rifle audible to the mind’s ear. There is a pretty tale, too, of the 
powers of fascination of the rattlesnake, as exercised upon Bess Matthews, the he- 
roine. In point of fact, however, it is all fudge. We have looked into the ‘ star- 
like’ eyes of at least five hundred rattlesnakes, and the only sensation they ever 
excited was, an inclination to knock them in the head. Who told Mr. Simms, that 
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this gallant and honorable and peaceable reptile ever seeks his human victim? We 
happen to know, that he never assails any living thing but what he needs for food. 
He never strikes but when struck or menaced, and never without giving fair warn- 
ing. We have a very considerable respect for so generous an enemy, and do not 
like to hear him slandered. 

We have seen the Yemaasee praised, in the public prints, as a correct delinea- 
tion of Indian character and manners. We deny it, in toto; it is no such thing. 
Like the Last of the Mohicans, it is an excellent story, well told ; and the charac- 
ters of both works are no more like any Indians, who ever existed, than they are 
like the celestial company of saints and angels. How often must we tell our ac- 
tors, painters, and engravers, not to dress chiefs and warriors in petticoats ? — a cos- 
tume they abhor. How often must we tell our novelists, that Indians do not use 
the third person singular for the first? —and that their ordinary conversation is 
nothing like ‘poetry run mad?’ This book is assuredly a beautiful fiction — but 
it is purely a fietion ; and neither from this, or any other novel yet published, will 
the reader get anything like a correct idea of the warrior of the forest and prairie. 

A Scotch stone-cutter thought fit to depict an angel with a full-bottomed wig. 
* Who ever saw an angel with a wig?’ cried his astonished employor. ‘ And pray, 
who ever saw an angel without one!’ replied the operative. On the same princi- 
ple, probably, our writers travesty and misrepresent the aborigines — for there is 
none to contradict them. 





NOTE. 

The department of Crrricau Norices will hereafter occupy a much larger 
space in the Magazine. Publishers are requested to forward, as early as the fifteenth 
of each month, those works for which they desire an early notice. We shall hereaf- 
ter acknowledge, punctually, the receipt of books — and hope to be enabled to do so 
very soon after their publication. We shall, after our best ability, exercise perfect 
justice towards every author, whether native or foreign. We believe the system 
of indiscriminate puffery to be highly injurious, not only to the cause of a whole- 
some literature, but to the interest of publishers ; for, if people are forced into pur- 
chasing an unworthy book, they will not seek those which have real excellence. 
The opinions of a journal Jike this would be valueless, if censure were entirely with- 
held. 

We have received, from Mr. Ticknor, Dr. Bird’s new novel —‘ The Infidel ;’ 
which we shall, doubtless, be enabled to praise with a clear conscience. 

From James Munroe & Co. we have also received several works, which shall 
claim our attention. 














EDITORIAL PROCLAMATION, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHILE, at the close of the volume, we return our very cordial thanks to those 
who have, so far, kindly and ably helped us on our editorial journey, we must pre- 
fer to the former writers in the Magazine, during its control by the Bucking- 
hams, our earnest request, that they will continue to illuminate its pages. We are 
always happy to receive communications, written with such care and excellence as 
distinguish many which we have just read, in turning over the first seven volumes 
of this journal. We trust that authors, in all parts of the country, will feel an in- 
terest to sustain the life of a work, which has so long existed ‘ in fine health and 
good spirits.’ Our literary climate seems, in most cases, fatal to the constitution of 
Magazines ; for many, which have grown up, and seemed likely to gather strength 
from years, have fallen off and expired in a ‘ galloping consumption.’ The New- 
ENGLAND MAGAzine has passed the dangerous crisis, and will, in all proba- 
bility, arrive at a green old age ; for so judicious was the treatment that it received 
for the first three years of its existence, that —though its present management be 
less cautious, and though it must be exposed to the uncertain winds of popular 
regard, often setting in coldly from the east — we trust, on the first of every month, 
it will, as heretofore, come forth, like a bridegroom from his chamber, and like a 
giant rejoicing to run his race. 

Everything depends upon the faithful efforts of yourselves, kind contributors ; 
for, if you will unfailingly support us, we shall retain our present handsome 
appearance and happy condition. Some friends may grow cold, but others will 
cluster about us. A score of old subscribers have left us, with the close of 
this volume, because our Magazine ‘ was n’t what they expected ;’ this, however, 
was no more than what we expected, in consequence of certain pretty free expres- 
sions of opinion, wherein we differed from our sovereign ruler — the public. 
But we take pleasure in stating, that ten times a score of new names have been 
generously added to its subscription-list, since this favored Magazine came under our 
administration. The opposition does not look very formidable ; and, surroun- 
ded by yourselves, we shall continue to govern on those republican principles, with 
which we begun. ‘Liberty of conscience, and a free expression of sentiment,’ is 
emblazoned upon our standard. 

We are largely indebted to the newspaper press—for, some kind words, in 
this city, and many more out of it. Your articles have been much copied and 
praised, and our unwearied exertions generously commended. 

We trust, that we have given no cause of offence to any of your number, gentle 
correspondents ! We respect you all. We love several. We have never deferred 
one of your papers to give place to owr own ; but we have, on the contrary, written 
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few articles in these pages, that yours, far more worthy than ours, might duly 
appear. We trust you will give us constant opportunity to exercise such pleasant 
self-denial. ‘The remuneration, which we have been enabled to extend, is not, 
we are deeply conscious, commensurate with your deserts ; but the terms of 
one dollar by the page for prose, and double the sum for poetry, is all that the 
Magazine can afford ; and though lamentable the confession, we must aver that, 
even with these rates, not one solitary penny is left, to reward the editorial labor, at 
the close of the year. With the extension of our subscription list, your compensa- 
tion shall be increased, to two—yes, three dollars the page ; and even then, we 
could wish it were more. We will look for our own reward in the consciousness 
of having done something to encourage American literature. We talk in plain lan- 
guage ; for, in our opinion, nothing is more absurd than the squeamishness usually 
observed on the subject of payment for literary toil. The man of letters is a laborer 
as worthy as any other of his hire. 

And now, we end our brief Proclamation, in wishing for each one of you, the 
richest temporal possession — mens sana in corpore sano—a sound mind in a 


sound body. 
Tue Epiror. 


Given at our Sanctum, from our arm-chair, 
this twenty-second day of May, near the close of the 
fourth year of the MAGAzINE and eighth volume. 


Long flourish the COMMONWEALTH oF LITERATURE! 

















MONTHLY 


RECORD, 


U. S. Bank.— The following are the 
important items of the monthly statement 
of the U. 8. Bank, for the first of May last: 
Loans on pers. security, 31,732,514 89 

bank stock, 880,724 14 
other securities, 5,584,707 84 


37,997,946 86 


Domesite Blls of Exch. 23,921,478 20 
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61,919,425 
Baring, Brothers,& Co. 2,384,766 40 
Specie, 14,385,843 42 
Redemption of Pub. Debt, 392,149 96 
Treasurer of the U. 8S. 545,062 61 
Public Officers, 1,046,688 61 
Individual Deposites, 9,383,954 47 
Circulation, 20,347,936 68 
Due from Banks, - 2,983,737 55 
Due to State Banks, 6,404,048 05 








Notes of State Banks, 2,340,702 50 
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Appointments by the President. — 
William 'T. Barry, to be Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Spain. Amos Kendall, to be Postmaster 
General. J. C. Pickett, to be Fourth 
Auditor of the Treasury Department. 
Michael Mahon, to be Consul at St. Jago 
de Cuba. The President of the United 
States has recognized D. Pablo Chacon, 
as Consul General of Spain, to reside at 
Philadelphia. 

Rhode-Island Election, — Governot 
Francis was re-elected, by a majority of 
one hundred and six votes. George Engs, 
the whig candidate for Lieut. Governor, 
was elected. On Wednesday, the thir- 
teenth ult. the Legislature met in Grand 
Committee, for the purpose of electing a 
Senator in Congress. The result was as 
follows: for Nehemiah R. Knight, forty- 
one votes ; Elisha R. Potter, thirty-eight § 
majority for Knight, three. Mr. Knight 
was accordingly declared elected a Sena- 
tor in Congress for a term of six years, 
from the third of March last. 





Societies, Reports, &c.— An 
Anti-Slavery Sociely has been formed 
in Danville, Kentucky — having for its 
object the entire abolition of slavery in 
Kentucky. The President is James M. 
Buchanan, Esq. 

Sabbath-School Union. —'The ninee 
teenth anniversary-meeting of this Union 
was held in the city of New-York, on the 
eleventh ult. The following facts are 
presented by the annual report. There 
are sixty-seven schools under the care of 
the Society, conducted by niné hundred 
and thirty-five male and one thousand 
and thirty female teachers. The namber 
of pupils is thirteen thousand three hun- 
dred and eight, of whom five thousand 
nine hundred and thirteen are males, and 
seven thousand three hundred and nine- 
ty three females. Sixteen teachers and 
eighty-eight scholars died during the last 
year. Three are sixty-three libraries, 
which contain twenty-one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-five volumes. Many 
of the schools have infant classes con- 
nected with them ; in twenty-two, there 
are one thousand four hundred and fifty- 
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six infant scholars. It is understood, that 
the number of pupils, in the Sunday 
Schools of the Methodist, Episcopalian, 
and Reformed Dutch Churches, which 
are not connected with the Union, is not 
less than twelve or thirteen thousand, 
The whole number of Sunday scholars 
in the city, is therefore about twenty-five 
thousand ; the whole number of children 
between the ages of four and sixteen is 
believed to be about forty thousand, 

American Tract Society. —'The an- 
mual meeting of this Society was held in 
New-York on the thirteenth ult. ; 8. V. 
8. Wilder, Esq. in the chair. It appears 
by the annual report, that the receipts for 
the past year have amounted to ninety- 
two thousand three hundred and seven 
dollars and eighty-one cents, of which 
thirty-one thousand five hundred and 
eighty dollars and ninety cents were de- 
rived from the sale of publicatio.ws, and 
the remainder from donations ; and that 
the expenditures for the same time were 
ninety-one thousand five hundied and 
fifteen dollars and sixty-three cents. The 
number of publications was fifty-five, of 
which nineteen were tracts, and eight 
volumes. Appropriations, to the amount 
of thirty thousand dollars, have been re- 
mitted abroad, in cash, during the year. 
The American Missionaries, in China, 
have been authorized to make an appro- 
priation in aid of the object of casting the, 
Chinese characters in metallic type, by 
which it is expected that printing and 
stereotyping can be executed, as at pres- 
ent in European languages. About forty 
original publications, in foreign langua- 
ges, have been approved during the year. 

Methodist Missionary Society. — The 
annual meeting of this association was 
held in the city of New-York, on the 
eleventh ult. During the past year, forty- 
one new missions have been established, 
and more than four thousand members 
have been added to the church. In 1820, 
the receipts amounted to eight hundred 
aad twenty-three dollars ; they have now 
risen to forty thousand ; but, owing to 
the extent of its operations, the associa- 
ation is indebted to the amount of about 
one thousand seven hundred dollars. Be- 
tween three and four thousand dollars 
were subscribed and collected at the 
meeting. 

American Bible Society. —'The annu- 
al meeting of this association was held in 
New-York on the thirteenth ult.; the 
President, Hon. John Cotton Smith, be- 
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ing in the chair, After hearing the re- 
ports of delegates, the Society adjourned 
till the following day, when the reports 
of the Secretary and ‘Treasurer were 
publicly read, and various exercises were 
performed, of an interesting character. 
in the course of the last year, eleven 
auxiliary societies have been formed, 
two of which are in the province of Tex- 
as ; a considerable number of branch as- 
sociations has also been established. The 
receipts of the year amounted to one hun- 
dred thousand eight hundred and six dol- 
ars and twenty-six cents, exceeding by 
twelve thousand dollars those-of the last. 
Of this sum, thirty-four thousand nine 
hundred and eighteen dollars and twenty 
three cents were received in payment for 
books, three thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-three dollars and twenty-six cts. 
from legacies, twenty-seven. thousand 
nine hundred and eighty-three dollars 
and seventy-eight cents from other dona- 
tions, and thirty-four thousand and twen- 
ty ove dollars and two cents towards for- 
eign distributions. ‘There have been is- 
sued forty-seven thousand seven hundred 
and three bibles, and seventy-five thous- 
and five hundred and thirty-three testa- 
ments, in eleven languages: the aggre- 
gate amount of issues, since the society 
was formed, is one million seven hundred 
and sixty-seven thousand nine hundred 
and thirty-six copies. A second edition 
of the modern Greek Testament is to be 
printed. One thousand dollars have been 
appropriated to aid in printing the New- 
Testament for the use of the blind ; and 
the following additional appropriations 
have been made to promote the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures abroad: To the 
French and Foreign Bible Society at Paris 
one thousand dollars ; Bible Society, at 
Lyons, five hundred ; St. Petersburgh, 
Society, three hundred ; for the publica- 
tion of the Psalms in Hebrew-Spanish, 
one thousand ; for the circulation of the 
Scriptures in Persian, five hundred ; in 
Arabic, eight hundred ; in the Syriac, 
five hundred ; for the circulation of the 
Scriptures in Northern India, five hun- 
dred ; in the Sandwich islands, three 
thousand ; in the Mahratta country, three 
thousand ; in Ceylon, six thousand ; in 
the Burman empire, seven thousand ; and 
in China, eleven thousand. These facts 
present a striking view of the extent and 
importance of the Seciety’s operations. 
A resolution was adopted, that every 
child in the United States, under fifteen 
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years of age, who is destitute of the Bi- 
ble, and can read, should be furnished 
with a bible or a Testament. 

Presbyterian Education Society. — 
The receipts of this Society during the 
last year, exclusive of loans, were thirty- 
five thousand five hundred and fifty-one 
dollars and fifty-one cents, exceeding 
those of the preceding one by about sev- 
en thousand dollars ; but the Society is 
still indebted to the amount of about 
five thousand dollars. Appropriations, 
amounting to twenty-five thousand three 
hundred and eighty-three dollars, have 
been made to four hundred and ninety 
ycung men, in eighty-five literary institu- 
tions ; about one hundred and fifty other 
beneficiaries have suspended their appli- 
cations for aid, in consequence of acquir- 
ing funds principally by their own exer- 
tious. Earnings, to the amount of ten 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-two 
do}lars and ninety-seven cents, have been 
made by three hundred and sixty-seven 
young men, in sixty-four institutions. 
The patronage of the Society has been 
withdrawn from nine persons, in a list of 
about five hundred ; three of these dis- 
missions only were on account of disor- 
derly conduct. The New-York Western 
Education Society has aided one hundred 
beneficiaries ; the Utica Agency, seventy- 
one; the Western Reserve branch, forty ; 
the Western Agency, eighty ; and the 
‘Tennessee Agencies, sixty-two. It has 
been resolved to establish a General Ed- 
ucation Society for the great Western 
Valley. 

American Home Missionary Society. 
The meeting of this Society was held on 
Thursday last. From the annual report, 
it appears that the number of mission- 
aries, under its patronage, is seven hun- 
dred and thirteen, of whom, four hundred 
and eighty-four are settled ministers, or 
officiate to single congregations ; the res- 
idue are employed in officiating to two 
congregations, or in larger fields. The 
whole number added to the churches, 
which were thus assisted, was four thous- 
and five hundred ; the number of Sab- 
bath School pupils connected with them, 
is twelve thousand, and of members of 
Temperance Societies, seventy thousand. 
The receipts of the last year were about 
eighty-eight thousand dollars, and the ex- 
penditures less than eighty-three thous- 
and. 

American Seamen’s Friend Society. 
The meeting of this Society was held on 


Monday last. Its principal object is to 
employ chaplains for seamen in foreign 
ports. In Canton, where the number of 
American vessels, during the last year 
was seventy-five, public worship was 
held on board of twenty-two, and, in 
some of them, for several Sabbaths in 
succession. At Havre, where Mr. Ely 
officiates, subscriptions are in progress 
for the erection of a new chapel. In 
Honolulu, in the Sandwich islands, which 
is the principal resort of whale ships, a 
convenient chapel was opened, with read- 
ing rooms for seamen, in 1883. In Mar- 
seilles, Mr. Rockwell is probably em- 
ployed ; in Smyrna, Mr. Brewer officiates 
gratuitously ; in Mobile Bay, Mr. Wil- 
liams officiates; in Havana, arrange- 
ments are making for the regular em- 
ployment of a chaplain. Services are 
also regularly held in Portland, Salem, 
Boston, New-Bedford, Mystic bridge, 
New-York, Philadelphia, Charlestown, 
and Savannah. The receipts of the last 
year amounted to twelve thousand three 
hundred and sixty-seven dollars and sev- 
enty-one cents, and the expenditures to 
twelve thousand two hundred and forty- 
two doilars and fifty-six cents ; but there 
are outstanding debts against the Society, 
to a considerable amount. 

Society of Natural History. — At the 
annual meeting of the Boston Society of 
Natural History, held at their hall on 
Wednesday, the following officers were 
elected: B. D. Greene, President ; John 
Ware, F. W. P. Greenwood, Vice Pre- 
sidents ; Amos Binney, Corresponding 
Secretary ; D. Humphrey Storer, Re- 
cording Secretary ; E. 8. Dixwell, Treas- 
urer ; Charles K. Dillaway, Librarian ; 
George B. Emerson, Augustus A. Gould, 
Charles 'T. Jackson, John B.S. Jackson, 
J. E. Teschemacher, Martin Gay, T. W. 
Harris, Winslow Lewis, Curators ; B. B. 
Shurtleff, Cabinet Keeper. 





Connecticut State Prison. — From the 
annual report of the Directors of the 
Connecticut State Prison, it appears that 
the number of convicts in the prison at 
this time, is two hundred and seven — 
of whom fifty are blacks, and nineteen 
are females, They are employed:in va- 
rious branches of labor, viz :—twenty- 
three in the carpenter’s shop, twenty-one 
in the smith’s shop, forty-five in the chair 
shop, forty-three in the cane seating shop, 
seventeen in the shoe shop, twenty-two 
in the Britannia-ware shop, seven as wait- 
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ers and nurses, and ten are invalids. The 
females are employed partly in the kitch- 
en, and partly in making cigars. About 
half the contracts are let out by the day 
on contracts. The income the last year, 
from the labor of the convicts, i:cluding 
the receipts from visiters, amounted to 
seventeen thousand three hundred and 
eighty-four dollars, making an average 
of ninety-one dollars and fifty cents for 
each. The whole amount of expenses 
for the year, including the support of 
prisoners and the expenses of the guard, 
was twelve thousand one hundred and 
sixteen dollars, or an average of sixty- 
three dollars and seventy-seven cents for 
each. The prison has therefore made a 
profit, from the labor of the prisoners, of 
five thousand two hundred and sixty-eight 
dollars. The Directors propose that a 
separate block of cells, fifteen or twenty 
in number, should be built, to be paid for 
out of the income of the prison. The 
prison is represented as well calculated 
for the safe keeping of the prisoners — 
no one having ever made his escape. 





Education. — While some parts of the 
country appear to be eminently blessed 
with the advantages of school-education, 
there appears to be a lamentable defi- 
ciency in others—as the following ac- 
counts will show. 

A report has been made to the Council 
of Baltimore, on the subject of the pub- 
lic schools of that city, which gives a 
brief and general view of their condition. 
They comprise now upwards of one 
thousand students, of whom six hundred 
and thirty-five are boys, and three hun- 
dred and sixty-five girls. The internal 
arrangements of the schools are described 
as being of an excellent character, and 
the system of discipline as gentle and 
effective. The course of study adopted 
includes reading, writing, grammar, ge- 
ography, history, and the first principles 
of algebra and mensuration ; needle-work 
is also taught in the female schools. 'The 
committee state, that the schools contin- 
ue to increase in number, and that the 
prejudice, which existed against them, 
is fast wearing away. 

An act has been passed by the Legis- 
lature of New-York, giving to the inhab- 
itants of each school district the power of 
imposing a tax, not exceeding twenty dol- 
lars for the first, and not exceeding ten 
dollars in any subsequent year, for the 


purpose of procuring a district library — 
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with such further sums as may be re- 
quired for the purchase of a book-case. 
‘The library is to consist of such books as 
shall be prescribed by the inhabitants, at 
their meeting for the purposes just men- 
tioned. 

We find in the Baltimore American an 
account of a report, addressed to the 
Legislature of Indiana, by the trustees of 
an institution, established by the State 
for the instruction of teachers of common 
schools, This report presents a melan- 
choly picture of the condition of that 
State, so far as education is concerned. 
It represents that, in 1833, about one 
fourth part only of the children, of suita~ 
ble age, attended school ; that only one 
in six of the children can read ; only one 
in nine knows how to write ; one ina 
hundred only studies geography, and a 
still smaller proportion are acquainted 
with grammar. The people complain, 
that they find it extremely difficult to 
procure suitable teachers ; and that those 
whom they are compelled to employ, are 
in general both depraved and ignorant. 

It appears by the report of a commit- 
tee, appointed at a public meeting of the 
friends of education in New-Jersey, in 
1828, that, out of a population of three 
hundred thousand, there were fifteen 
thousand adults unable to read ; and 
twelve thousand children who were en- 
tirely destitute of the means of education. 





Saratoga and Whitehall Railroad 
Compuny. — The length of the road, ex- 
tending from Saratoga Springs to White- 
hall, will be about forty miles, over a 
very favorable country, not requiring sta- 
tionary power. It will form an impor- 
tant link in the great thoroughfare from 
north to south; and, when finished, 
will, with the Laprairie and St. Johns, 
and Baltimore and Washington railroads 
now in progress, afford an uninterrupted 
communication, by steam, between Que- 
bec and Washington city, a distance of 
more than eight hundred miles! With 
such a facility, the northern travel, al- 
ready greatly augmented — the inter- 
course with Canada increased — and the 
‘ northern tour,’ to summer visitants ren- 
dered doubly attractive. Indeed, when 
the Springs, Lake George, Montreal and 
Quebec can all be reached by steam, who 
will not be tempted to visit them? Cer- 
tainly, the road in question can hardly 
prove otherwise than a valuable and 
growing investment. 
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‘¢ Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter.’’ 
Pers., Sat. I., v. 27. 


Turs is the motto prefixed to ‘AN Easy GRAMMAR OF THE 
Iranian Lanauace, for the use of Colleges and Schools, by 
Francis M. J. Suravutt, French Instructer, &c.” 

As a work calculated ‘‘ to extend the knowledge’”’ of the most 
polished of modern dialects —‘‘ the language of Dante and Pe- 
trarch’’, — and to make us acquainted with that noble literature 
so much admired by Milton and Shakspeare, a new Grammar 
of the Italian Language ‘‘ has strong claims on the attention of 
scholars and men of taste.”” (Advert. Easy Gr. p. iii) And as 
a work whose object it is to impart instruction, it must attract 
the attention of every one who feels an interest for the advance- 
ment of learning ; and receive that share of praise or censure, 
which it may deserve. ‘This, however, to be just, ought to 
spring from no other motives, but its intrinsic worth, — the good 
or evil which it is likely to produce. 

Trusting little, therefore, to Advertisements which very often 
tell what books ought to be, and seldom what they are, we pro- 
ceed to examine in the simplest manner the merits of this ‘* Kasy 
Grammar.” 


. The book, as to its general plan and arrangement, is the same 
as the ‘‘ Easy Grammar of the French Language, for the use of 
Colleges and Schools, by Francois M. J. Surault, late Professor 
of Philosophy in France, and of Latin and French in Paris, &c. 
&c.”’, with few of the numerous changes, which the difference of 
the two idioms and the pecularities of the Italian Language ought 
naturally to have suggested. 

It is, like the ‘*‘ French Grammar,” by the same author, 
divided into three parts ; the second of which is entitled Syntaz ; 
the third, T'reatise on Versification ; and the first, which the 
author has left nameless in both his works, may be properly 
called a Chapter on Declensions and Conjugations, containing 
some inexact definitions, and a few faulty rules. 

By the first of these definitions we are informed that ‘the 
article is a small word placed before the nouns to determine their 
gender and number, and the extent of their signification.”’ (Easy 
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Gr. p. 5.) This definition of the article, which is the same as 
that given by Mr. S. in his French Grammar (p. 4.), and of which 
we doubt whether it is philosophically correct even in that lan- 
guage*, is certainly not true in Italian, where the article deter- 
mines only the extent of the signification of nouns ; their gender 
and number being determined, ‘‘ by the termination’’ (Easy Gr. 
p- 10.), or by their signification. ‘Thus say Buommattéit and 
Corticelli,t the best grammars written for the use of the Italians ; 
and thus, Biagioli§ and Barberi,|| the best Italian grammars 
written for the use of the French. Besides, Italian nouns being 
often used without the article, how is this to determine their gen- 
der and number ? 

‘¢ The Italians have three articles,” says Mr. S. in his Easy 
Grammar ; ‘‘ viz. the definite, indefinite, and partitive” (p. 5.); 
and this partitive article, which is either del, déllo, or délla, ‘‘ of 
the ;” and corresponds to the English adjectives ‘ some or any’ ; 
4s, according to our author, declined ; and declined thus : — 
Nom. del pane, [‘ of thee’ or] ‘ some bread’ ; Gen. di pane, ‘ of 
bread ;’ Dat. a del pane, [‘ to of the’ or] ‘ tosome bread’; Acc. 
del pane, [‘ of the’ or] ‘ some bread ;’ Abl. da pane, ‘ by bread!’ 
(p: 9.) But where did Mr. S. ever find the partitive article so 
declined ? In his French Grammar (Fr. Gr. p. 6.) ; and this is 
the only reason why he so declines it in Italian. 

‘¢ The definite article lo,’’ which makes gli in the plural, ‘ is 
prefixed to masculine nouns, which begin with s followed by 
another consonant, or a vowel’ (Kasy Gr. p. 6. r. 2.) ; in all 
other instances, ‘‘ il or i are used’’ (p. 6. r. 1.). But these 
are non constant rules, if we trust to Mr. S., who, after having 
set down the principles as positive as they are, in illustrating his 
own rules, gives us the following exceptions : il stajo, (p. 17.) ; 
4 astrélogi, (p. 19.); i scolari, (p. 22.) &c., instead of lo stdio, 
gli astrologi, gli scolari, &c. 

‘¢ Nouns ending in ggio, become plural by taking away the 0, 
provided that termination forms but one syllable,” (Easy Gr. p. 
17. r. 6.). Personaggio, however, according to our author, in 
the plural makes personaggj (p. 21.) and no longer persondggi, 


* See the ‘“‘ Grammaire des Grammaires Frangoises, ouvrage mis par |’Univer- 
#ité au nombre des livres qui doivent étre donnés en prix dans les Colléges, et 
reconnu par l’Académie Frangoise comme indispensable a ses travaux, et utile a la 
littérature en général, &c. (Paris, 1819.) tom. I., ch. ii., art. i. 


t Della Lingua Italiana, (Milano, 1807.), tom. II., tratt. x., c. ii. 
+ Regole ed Osservazioni della Lingua Toscana, (Bassano, 1817.), lib. I. c. xi. 


_§ Grammaire Italienne E’lémentaire et Raisonnée, ouvrage approuvé par |’In- 
stitut de France, (Paris, 1819.) ch. iii., and ch. v. 


i! Grammaire des Grammaires Italiennes, ou Cours Complet de Langue Italienne, 
(Paris, 1819.), tom. I., ch. iv. 
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as other Grammars teach us, and the Crusca shows us in s*x 
successive examples, drawn from as many classic writers.* 

‘* Nouns ending in chio and echio form” no longer their plural 
by dropping the 0, as we find in better Grammars, and in the 
Vocabolario, but ‘‘ by changing those terminations into chj and 


_ echj.”” (Easy Gr. p. 17. r. 5.) But we need not have re- 


course here to other books, to prove the inaccuracy of this rule ; 
Mr. S. himself furnishes us the means. By the classic examples 
intended to illustrate the canzone, the fable, and the madrigal, in 
the third part of the ‘* Easy Grammar” (p. 269-273.); we are 
taught that dechi and orécchi, are the plurals of dechio and oréc- 
chio, and not dcchj and orécchj, as he has them under his rule. 

‘*¢ Nouns ending in io and [this io] forming two syllables, be- 
come plural,’’ says our author, ‘‘ by changing io into j, if the ac- 
cent falls upon any letter than i; examples, edifizi-o, edifiz-j; 
témpi-o, témp-j.’’ (Easy Gr. p. 18 r. 7.) This rule, which 
by the way is contradicted by Mr. S.’s orthography (edifizi), 
p- 244., is certainly erroneous. ‘There is none, — we do not say, 
who has professed Latin in France, but—who has made no further 
progress in the study of that language, in our common schools, than 
to have learned how to decline templum, who in seeing the Italian 
word témpio, would not tell Mr. S., that it is derived from tempto, 
the ablative case of the Latin templum ; and that the pio of the 
Italian, taking the place of the plo of the Latin word, the to in 
that and similar instances cannot form two syllables. But what 
makes us wonder is, how this should have escaped his notice, 
when he himself, in translating Vergani’s rules for the third part 
of his book, was obliged to say, ‘‘ that words ending in io, which 
forms but one syllable have the accent on the penult ; as, témpio, 
&c.’”? (Easy Gr. p. 260 r. 2.) 

We pass over the adjectives, &c., and come to the pronouns. 
Here we find that quésti, cotésti, quégli, like qu’sto, cotésto, quél- 
lo, are demonstrative pronouns of the singular number, which in 
the plural make, quésti, cotésti, quélli. (Easy Gr. p. 37-39.) 
Now quésti, cotésti, quégli, it is true, have been used by the classics 
in the singular, but this in one instance only,} and then they do 
not mean this and that, as Mr. S. imagines. It was therefore 
very important for him to inquire into this, in order to prevent 
the learner from falling into the error of employing those pronouns 
indiscriminately with quésto, cotésto, quéllo, with which they are 
classed. But the author perhaps considered this as one of those 
‘< critical inquiries, which seemed to him hardly adapted to an 
elementary treatise.”” (Advert. Easy Gr. p. iii.) 


* Vocabolario degli Accadémici della Crusca, (Verona, 1806) tom. V., word 
persondggio. 


t Buom., tom. I], tratt. xi. c. xi. —Cortic., lib. 1. c. xx. —Crusea, tom. I and 
tom. V., words cotésti, quégli, quésti. 
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Besides, quésti, cotésti, quégli, when so used, have no plural ; 
and the few instances in which quégli has been applied in Novelle 
Antiche* to plural objects, it has always been changed for quél- 
lino or quéglino, and never, as far as we can recollect, for quél- 
li, which is the plural of quéllo. 

Here too we find, that cid is a demonstrative pronoun feminine 
singular, used to ‘‘ point out an object distant from the speaker 
and the person addressed’’ (Masy Gr. p. 39, r. 3.). Cid, how- 
ever, according to Cindnio,t Corticellit, la Crusca§, &c., is a 
pronoun used in a neuter sense instead of quésto, cotésto, quello, 
to point out objects at any distance, under certain peculiar cir- 
cumstances, probably, unknown to our author. 

We now come to the verbs, the most difficult part in the gram- 
mar of all languages, and in which the author of the ‘‘ Kasy” 
one has displayed his greatest knowledge. 

Mr. 8. goes on, after his own way, minutely to define, as in 
his French Grammar, the auziliary, passive, neuter, reflective 
verbs ; but had the student to learn from his books, what an ac- 
tive verb is, he would remain unaided by that valuable informa- 
tion, —such a definition not being to be found in either gram- 
mar. 

The author begins by conjugating a regular verb of each con- 
jugation, and then the principal irregular verbs ; appending to each 
of these a list of other verbs to be conjugated like them. These 
lists, besides being very incomplete, including often verbs, 
which the learner will never hear, and seldom see ; as seré- 
dere, misfare, strafare, strasapére, disvedére, stravedére, stravo- 
lére, scréscere, soprabbencdire, &c., and excluding many of those 
which are in most common use ; possess another disadvantage — 
that of containing irregular and defective verbs confounded with 
the regular ; and regular verbs confounded with the irregular and 
defective. 

In a list appended to the verb erédere, the model of the regular 
verbs of the second conjugation, we are requested by Mr. S. 
(Easy Gr. p. 63), to conjugate like erédere ‘‘ the next regular 
verbs :”? — sérpere, tépere, térpere ; which, according to the 
Teorica de’ Verbi Italiani,|| are irregular and defective, and met 
with chiefly in poetry. Of térpere, particularly we only find, that 
Petrarca used térpo,1 in which he was imitated by Bembo and by 


* Nov. 83, and nov. 97. 

t Osservazioni della Lingua Italiana, (Milano, 1809.) tom. I., e. lii., §. i. 
¢ Lib. I. ¢. xxi. 

§ Tom. II, word cié. 


| Teérica de’ Verbi Italiani regolari, anémali, difettivi, e malnoti, (Milano, 
1817.), part. IT, §. 156, e §. 183. 
7 Rime, son, 289. 
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Berni, who used also ¢érpe ;* and that Dante has used torpénte.} 
Yet, according to Mr. 8., the verb is regular, and must be con- 
jugated like crédere. 

In a list appended to servire, the model of the regular verbs of 
the third conjugation, we are requested (p. 66.) to conjugate like 
it, bollire, comparire, mentire, that belong to the class of verbs, 
which, being irregular in the present tense, end in 0 and isco.} 

‘¢ The first irregular conjugation,” says the Easy Grammar, 
‘*¢ contains only andare, dare, fare, stare, and their derivatives.” 
(p. 77.) This last part, nevertheless, is not true. The Tedrica 
tells us, that rianddre and trasandare, derivatives of anddre ; os- 
tare and contrasidre, derivatives of stére, are regular.§ Not so 
Mr. 8., who cautiously warns us (p. 78.), that riandare must be 
conjugated like andare ! 

‘¢ The irregular verbs of the second conjugation, ending in ere, 
are of two sorts. The first have their infinitives long, such as 
bére, cadére, &c. ; the second, short, such as assérbere, condscere, 
&c.”’ (Easy Gr. p. 84.) But who told the author of the 
‘¢ Kasy Grammar,”’ that bére, is a verb having the infinitive long ? 
Bére is a contraction of the verb bévere, and belongs to the sec- 
ond sort — those ending in ere short. Besides it is no otherwise 
irregular, than it has been by poets contracted in some of its ten- 
ses; and the forms beidmo, and beéssi, &c. given by Mr. S., 
are obsolete ; and beéva, beidte in the imperative, and bevto, are 
erroneous.|| It would have been better, then, to have conjugated 
bévere, and have noticed its contractions, than to give these same 
contractions, as a model of conjugation, according to which im- 
bére, ribére, strabére, are to be conjugated ; in order to tell us 
afterwards that, ‘‘the Italians prefer the regular verb bévere.” 
(p. 86). But boire is irregular in French, and bére must, 
therefore, be irregular in Italian. 

In the first sort of irregular verbs in ere, we find calére, a de- 
fective verb, met with only in poetry, and which is no longer used 
in the future or the conditional, given by Mr. S. (Easy Gr. p. 
88); but it is used in the third person plural of the imperfect of 
the indicative mood, in the third person sing. of the imperative, 
and in the present participle, which have been omitted by him.4 

With verbs in ere short, there is rilicere, as a ‘‘ siath model 
of conjugation of verbs in cere” (p. 124); and like this verb we 
are to conjugate liucere, and its derivatives. And why not to 


* Orl. Inn. 1. 14. 25. 

+ Parad. c. 29. 

¢ Teor., part. II., §. 19., §. 29., §. 87. 
§ Ibid. §. 3., §. 167. 

\| Ibid. §. 18. 

Ibid. §. 21. 
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give lucere, then, in preference to rilicere, one of its deriva- 
tives >— Why ?— Because this very verb lucere, which we are 
told by Mr. S., that it must be conjugated like rilicere (p. 125); 
in some forms is defective or obsolete ; as ‘‘ there is none,’’ ob- 
serves the T'edrica, ‘‘ who would ever say luco, or lucéi, or 
lucitito ; whilst in its compounds we say riluco, rilucéi, &c.’’* 

Next follow the irregular verbs in ndere, where we are inform- 
ed (Iasy Gr. p. 133-134.), that like rispéndere, we are to 
conjugate a long list of verbs, which deviate entirely from ris- 
pondere in their participle. Among these are téndere, which is 
regular, and makes tondéi in its preteritet}; and spdndere, which 
is also regular, and makes spandéi in the preterite, and spandu- 
to in the participle. The examples of Boccaccio, and Redi, who 
used spdasi, and spdse, and of others who have used spdnso, and 
spanto,t have not been followed by good modern writers. 

Dipéndere, and impéndere, also, in the same list, are now used 
as regular verbs, and conjugated exactly like péndere, from 
which they are derived.§ 

With verbs in lere, inthe ‘‘ Easy Grammar,” we have cédlere 
[colére], ‘to reverence,’ which is to be conjugated like svéllere, 
and makes, says Mr. S.., in the preterite, cdlst ; and in the partici- 
ple cdlto (p. 147.); but, in fact, it is defective, and, besides the 
tnfinitive, is used in no other inflexions but the first and third 
persons singular of the present of the indicative mood.|| Coélto, 
which, it is true, was used by BemboT in that signification, togeth- 
er with cdlsi, comes from cdgliere, ‘ to gather.’ 

Méttere, which has irregularities all its own, and in common 
with no other verb, is the model of conjugation of a list of verbs, 
(Easy Gr. p. 156), some of which, with the sole exception of 
the participle (which, by the way, is different from that of mét- 
tre), are regular ; and others, in their irregular inflections, are 
totally different from that model. 

The regular verb sdlvere is presented to us by Mr. S. as an 
irregular verb (p. 162); and like it we are directed to conjugate 
a list of verbs, which are all irregular (p. 164.). In this verb, 
also, the forms sdélsi, sdlse, sdlsero, which he has added to the 


regular formations of the preterite, are by the Tedrica condemn- 
ed as erroneous.** 


* Teor. part II. § 181. 

t Ibid. § 163. 

$ Rime Ant., Mess. Cino, 136. —Canti Carnasc., 112. 
§ Teor., part. II. § 109. 

| Crusca, tom. II., word, colére. 

Storia di Venez., lib. VIII. 

** Teor., part IL, §. 160. 
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Then, the Italians have ‘‘ verbs in wrre’”’ (p. 134) ; ‘verbs 
in 6rre”’ (p. 151) ; ‘verbs in drre”’ (p. 157) ; such as addurre, 
porre, trarre ; which, in truth, are but poetical contractions of 
the verbs adducere, ponere, traere. 

In connexion with these verbs, Mr. S., very knowingly, in- 
forms the learner, by way of notes, that, 

‘Some Italians think, that there is no imperative to the verb 
dovére,’’ (whose strict signification is must, to be obliged) ; ‘‘ but, 
as excellent grammarians have given it, we prefer their opinion.” 
(p. 91.) The Tedrica, whose opinion, in our mind, has a little 
more weight than those of Mr. S., tells us that ‘+ the imperative 
strictly is wanting.’’* 

Then, ‘‘some Italians have used péro, paridmo, and parono, 
instead of pajo, pajamo, and pajono. The learner must take care 
not to imitate them, for the former come from pardre, to ‘ adorn.’ ” 
{p. 94.) Very few Italians, indeed, as far as we know, have 
used paro, but all use paridmo and parono. ‘This latter, because 
it does not come, as he imagines, from parare, ‘ to adorn’ ; this 
verb making pdarano and not pdrono, in the third person plural 
of the present of the indicative mood ; and the former for rea- 
sons too long to be enumerated here, but which he will find in 
the §. 105, of the second part of the Tedérica dei Verbi Italiani. 

“ The verb volére, according to good Italian Grammars, has no 
imperative,” (p. 115.) What the author calls good Italian 
Grammars, we know not; but Buommattéi,t Corticellift the 
Tedrica have it.§ 

‘* A few Italian copyists, have introduced an imperative in the 
verb potére ; we must pardon them: nesciunt quid faciunt,”’ (p. 
100.) Mr. §S., however, who, scit quid facit, and the ‘* Easy 
Grammar” is the best proof of this, has wisely suppressed it. 
We, having the Teérica at hand, can inform him of what has 
been, perhaps, the reason why these Italian copyists have dared 
to introduce it. ‘‘ Observe that some grammarians,”’ says the 
Tedrica, ‘‘ believe, that this verb [potére] has no imperative ; 
because, they say, we cannot command any one to have a power 
which he has not. But they have not reflected that one can give 
power, when he is able to do so; as is the case with God in 
regard to all things ; and as, to a smaller extent, is the case with 
man, and certain relations of man. Which ideas being suscep- 
tible of being expressed also in the imperative mood, reason 
requires that this verb should not be so easily deprived of it.” || 


* Teor. part II. § 48. 

+ Tom. IL., tratt. xii., c. xxxix. 
¢ Lib. L, c. xxxvi. 

§ Teor. part II., §. 196. 

| Thid, § 120. 
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Mr. S., however, has given no imperative to powvoir in his 
French Grammar, and could not, therefore, give it to potére in the 
Italian. But, ‘* what is this Tedrica,’’ he will probably ask, 
‘¢ which, with so much confidence, is so often refered to in order 
to expose my blunders ?””? It is—A Complete and Accurate 
Treatise on the Italian Verbs, compiled by Cavalier Giuseppe 
Compagnoni, upon the works of ** Cindnio, Pistolesi, Mastrofini, 
ed altri pit illustri grammatici,”for the use of the Italians who 
are ‘* studiosi di correttamente parlare, e scrivere.”’ 

After the verbs follows a long catalogue of adverbs, which all 
differ from the rules, given by Mr. S. (p. 195.) about their forma- 
tion ; and from this catalogue we learn, that subito and présto 
(Easy Gr. p. 196.), as sur le champ and vite (Fr. Gr. p. 229), 
‘ immediately and quick,’ are adverbs of time present ; fra péco, 
and in bréve, ‘ shortly’ (Easy Gr. p. 196.), are of time past ; fin a 
quando, ‘ till when’ (p. 197.), of place; dalle fondaménta, 
‘ from the foundations’ (p. 197.), of order ; &c. 

Then a list of prepositions, in which durante or in témpo, and 
secondo or conforme (Easy Gr. p. 201.), as pendant and selon (Fr. 
Gr. p. 239.), are prepositions denoting union. 

Then a list of conjunctions, and interjections classified with 


equal accuracy ; and thus ends the first part of this prodigious 
book : 


” O creature sciocche, 


Quanta ignoranza é quella che vi offende !”’ 


In the 2d rule of the Second Part of the ‘* Easy Grammar” 
—the Syntar—Mr. 8. tells us, that ‘ the definite article il, lo, 
la, the, is used before substantives taken in a general sense.’’ (p. 
205.) This, which is a reprint of the second rule of his French 
Grammar (F'r.Gr. p. 242.), is here contradicted by rule 7th (Easy 
Gr. p. 207.), which states that ‘‘ the definite article il, lo, la, the, 
is suppressed before nouns taken in a general sense.”? ‘* The 
student,” however, ‘‘ will not be obliged,”’ says Mr. S., ‘ to 
exercise any discretion as to what should be selected, and what 
should be rejected.” (Advert. p. iii). But, which of these two 
sules does he wish him to adopt ? 

By rule 8. (p. 207), a reprint of rule 9 (p. 248) of the French 
Grammar, ‘the definite article il, lo, la, the, is suppressed before 
the title of any literary performance ;’’ although every one, by 
mere reading the titles of the works of Dante and Petrarch, ‘‘ the 
knowledge of whose language the Easy Grammar is intended to 
extend,”’ will be assured, that the definite article is not suppressed 
before the title of any literary performance :—‘‘ La Divina Com- 
media di Dante Alighieri,’’ “‘ Delle Rime di Francesco Petrarca,” 
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*€ L’ Orlando Furioso, Tom 1.,’’ “ La Gerusalemme Liberata, 
Canto Secondo,” &c.,* are all titles of literary performances. 
There are, however, instances in which the definite article, may 
be suppressed, but these Mr. S. did not care to determine, de- 
sirous, perhaps, of ‘¢ excluding from his book all minute discus- 
sions and critical inquiries.”’ (Advert. p. iii). 

In another rule of this Syntax (r. 13. p. 208), we are told, 
that ‘* the Italians use no partitive article, when they express the 
quality or species of a noun taken in a general sense.” And 
do the English ? Certainly not, because neither use the noun, 
then, in a partitive sense. But whotold Mr. S., that lpi, in 
his example, mdngiano céme lipi, is taken in a general sense ? 
Does it require much philosophy to discover, that in this and like 
sentences, there is always the ellipsis of the verb and the article ? 
and that consequently mangiano come lipi, ‘ they eat like wolves,” 
is an elliptical expression for méngiano céme [mangiano i] lupi, 
‘ they eat as [the] wolves [eat] ? This, however, it may be said, 
is to enter deeply into the genius of the language, and the 
‘¢ Kasy Grammar’ makes no such pretension. 

Mr. S.., in informing us, (r. 25. p. 213,) that ‘* the adjectives 
Santo, and grande lose their final vowel before a vowel, and take 
an apostrophe in its place ;” adds ‘* we say elso, San’ Antdnio, 
gran’ ingégno.”’ ‘This we do not doubt, but of this we are sure, 
that the Italians carefully avoid such expressions, as contrary to the 
rules of their languaget. And the Crusca, which quotes twenty- 
six classical examples to illustrate the different uses of Santo, 
and not less than thirty-eight, to illustrate those of grande, has 
not a single instance, which would authorize such a barbarism.} 

According to rule 26, in the ‘“* Easy Grammar” (p. 213.) 
‘¢ adjectives of dimension do not require the preposition di before 
the numerals.”” This rule, which Mr. S. has adopted from his 
French Grammar (r. 27. p. 253), may be true in that language, 
but is not correct in Italian ; for although the Italians say un muro 
gréssso die piédi, they say also, and, we believe, with equal 
propriety, un miro délla grossézza di due piédi. Does he wish 
to know the reason why the Italians do not use the preposition 
in the first, and use it in the second mode of expression? Let 
him look,—not in Buommattéi, Cindnio, Corticelli, &c., they are 
too ‘‘ minute,’ too “ critical” for him,—but in the Elementi 
della Lingua Italiana, printed in Milan, ‘‘ ad uso delle Scuole 
d’Italia.’’§ me . 

Then, by rule 76 (Easy Gr. p. 235.) ‘¢ the preposition da is 


* Collezione de’ Principali Poeti Italiani, edited by Professor Rosini of Pisa ; 15 
vols, folio, Pisa, 1807-18. 

+ Buom., tom. I., tratt. vii., ¢. xvii.—Cortic. lib. iii. ¢. viii. 

$ Vocabolario, tom. Il]., word, grande. tom. IV., word, Sénto. 

§ Pag. 7. §. 5. 
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used when we wish to express an idea of separation, dependance, 
&c. residence, &c. ; as distinguere un cane da un lupo,——cozzare 
col pid forte ¢ da balérdo, &c. ; andate dal fornajo,—andro da 
mia madre, &c.’? But here the author, unacquainted as he is 
with analysis, confounds the preposition da, ‘ from’ or ‘ by,’ 
with da, a contraction of the preposition davanti, ‘ before’ or 
‘in presence of ’—the chez of the French. When the Italians 
say andate dal forndio,—andro da mia madre, they mean to say, 
however odd it may seem, anddte da [vanti] il fornaio,—andro 
da [vanti] mia médre,* which afterwards they contract as in the 
above examples. 

This part ends with a chapter on words (Easy Gr. p. 
246.), in which, bégli, cen, e’, ¢i, gréve, i’, inghidtle, iride, men, 
mo, noi (from noidre), pie, por, quai, stamane, tdi, trénco (for 
troncato), vel, vo’, all expressions common to the prose and con- 
versational language of Italy, are, according to Mr. S., poetical 
contractions and licences. But 


“ . in zucca non ha punto, anzi ragiOnasi 


D’ appiccargli alla testa un appigionasi.”’ 


Of the Third Part we shall say very little. It is an imperfect 
and mutilated translation of Vergani’s Trattato della Poesia Ita- 
liana, with some interpolations, by way of improvement, of Mr. 
S.’s own. 

In one of these, he has made ar attempt at determining by rules 
the ‘ position of the accent in words.’ (Easy Gr. p. 260.) And 
what an attempt ! 

** Nouns ending in ia,”’ for instance, (p. 261. r. 4.) ** have the 
7 accented, as bugia, &c. except ferdcia, reliquia vittéria, stéria, 
et cetera.”” And so the other rules; leaving to the learner, 
against the intention so formally expressed by the author, in the 
advertisment to the ‘* Kasy Grammar”’ (p. iii), to exercise his 
judgment as to the mode of determining the accent of the hun- 
dreds of words, which each of his et ceteras contains. But there 
is another and more positive mischief in these rules,—that of pre- 
senting as such what in fact are the exceptions. This is exactly 
the case. with the one already quoted. The words ending in ia, 
which have the i accented are, compared to those which have the 
a un-accented, very few, and by good writers they are always mark- 
ed with the sign of the acute accent ; as poesia, &c. 

These rules are followed by some extracts from Italian Poets, 
chiefly copied from Vergani, and in such a manner as plainly to 
show what an ear this author, who teaches us how to scan, how to 
place the accent, how to find the cesura of the Italian verse, must 
have, when he permits to pass unnoticed such mistakes as these : 


* Firenz. Asin. 137, and 145 
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Chiare, e fresche, e dolei acque. 


(Easy Gr. p. 269.) 


Oh qual ira! O qual sdegno! 


- (p. 270.) 
Con pit sdegno grand strada si fa. 
(p. 274.) 
Oh se il nostro imened sempre infecondo. 
(p- 275. 
instead of 
Chiare, fresche, e dolei acque. 
Petrarca. 
Oh qual ira! Oh quale sdegno ! 
Chiabrera. 
Con pit sdegno gran strada si fa. 
Metastasio. 
Oh! se il nostro imenéo sempre infecondo. 
Gianni. 


But to convince our readers how well Mr. S. understands 
the language and poetry over which he so learnedly legislates, we 
will adduce one more instance. — Vergani after giving, in his 
Trattato della Poesia, the definition of the sestina, which our 
author has translated into English, p. 268 of the ‘‘ Easy Gram- 
mar,” speaks of the last three verses which end a sestina called 
by the Italians ripresa or congedo. ‘To illustrate this, he quotes 
the sestina of Petrarch which begins : ‘* 4 qualunque animale 
alberga in terra’’; and after having given the first and second 
strophes, and the first verse of the third, he skips the remainder 
of this, and all the fourth, fifth, and sixth strophes, and coming to 
the ripresa or congedo, says: ‘* Ecco i tre ultimi versi di questa 
sestina del Petrarca ;’’ ‘* The following are the last three verses 
of this sestina of Petrarch.”” This remark of Vergani, in the. 
original, follows the first verse of the third strophe, and forms a, 
line by itself, beginning with a capitale. Mr. S., mistaking it 
for a verse, has left it in Italian ; and, as if it were a part of Pe- 
trarch’s poem, has given it to us thus : 


‘¢ Non ho mai tregua di sospir col sole. 
Poi, quand’ io veggio fiammeggiar le stelle, 
Vo lagrimando, e desiando il giorno. 
Quando la sera scaccia il chiaro giorno, ete. 
Ecco i tre ultimi versi di questa sestina del Petrarca, 
Ma io saro sotterra in secca selva ; 
E ’1 giorno andra pien di minute stelle, 
Prima ch’ a si dolce alba arrivi il sole. 
(Easy Gr. p. 268.) 


But we have done with examining this truly wonderful produc- 
tion in detail; as a whole we will simply add, that, besides 
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the definitions being inexact, and the rules faulty, as we have al- 
ready shown ; the same rules are sometimes presented under dif- 
ferent aspects, as rule 9, p. 207., which is uselessly reproduced 
under another shape in rule 35, p. 216., &c. 

The examples are often exceptionable for their moral tendency, 
as the last example under rule 83, p. 240, where the author teaclies 
us, that ‘¢ to him who plays you a trick, play another, and, if you 
cannot, bear it in mind until you can ;’’ and the second under rule 
19. p. 210. translated by Mr. S., by way of palliation: ‘* And 
we agreeable pass together all the time we can ;” but which in 
the language of Zima in Boccaccio* has a signification so im- 
proper that we restrain from giving the true version. 

We do not object to quotations from Boccaccio in an Italian 
grammar ; nay it is the very book from which, it was thought by 
Salviati, that rules and examples ought to be deduced ;{ but 
much discretion is required in making the selection. 

Often the language of the examples is not good Italian, as is 
the case with some of those contained in page, 25. 211. 217. 
218. 219. 220. 222. 223. 228. 229. 

Sometimes the examples do not illustrate the rules, as the se- 
cond example under rule 79. p. 237. &c. Some, however, we 
must confess, are remarkably well suited to the subject, as the 
first, fourth, and fifth examples uader the first rule on ugmenta- 
tives, p. 23. ; and the third example under rule 51. p. 225. 

Mr. S. has touched very lightly on the pronunciation, and has 
intirely omitted to treat of Italian orthography ; the former, we 
suppose, on account of the immense difficulty, which a foreigner 
must naturally meet with in determining the niceties of the sounds 
of a language so musical and harmonious : the latter, because or- - 
thography certainly is not his forte, if we may be allowed to judge 
from the following words, which we find in his book : 


appéstolo for apdstolo Giovani for Giovanni, 
Rafaéllo *¢ Raffaello, parrocho ‘* parroco, 
stomacho ‘¢  stoémaco, fataréllo ‘* fattaréllo, 
muriciudlo ‘* muricciudlo, débitti * ** débiti, 
estremaménto ‘* estremaménte, abbe “¢ ébbe, 
dorébbe ‘© dorrébbe, remanéssi ‘* rimanéssi, 
remanésse ‘6 rimanésse, addure “© addurre, 
ménse ‘6  -mése, citd “¢ cittd, 

usce — “<. doce, bottiglio ‘* bottiglia, 
caso “¢ casa, Stéffano ¢  Stéfano, 
argo ‘¢ agro, respondéltemi ‘* rispondéiemi, 
fighiilo “  figliudlo, guinée “ ghinée, 


anaccredntico ** anacredntico, dell’ vdéstro ‘* del vdstro. 


* Decamer., g. 3., n. 5. 
t ** Da chi si débbano raccor le régole, e prénder le parole nelle lingue che si 
favéllano :’’ Avvert. della Lingua sopra il Decamer., lib. II., ¢. ii. 
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How such a Grammar can “ have any [good] effect in extend- 
ing the knowledge of the language of Dante and Petrarch,’’ and 
how ‘¢ the author will feel rewarded for his labors’’ (Advert. p. 
iil.), we really know not. Convinced on the contrary of the evil 
it tends to produce, we should have been entirely at a loss to im- 
agine what could be the true motive, that induced Mr. S. to un- 
dertake a task for which he shows himself utterly unqualified, had 
we not been led to infer, from the motto he has prefixed to the 
‘¢ Easy Italian Grammar,”’ that it might have been a desire of 
showing to others how much he knew of the matter, and the pleasure 
perhaps, of seeing himself pointed out with the finger, and of hear- 
ing said of himself: Look, there he goes : 


*¢ At pulchrum est digito mostrari, et dicier hic est.” 
Pers., Sat. I., v. 28. 


And had not his ‘‘ Easy French Grammar’’ procured him already 
that pleasure ? 


Unacquainted as he proves himself to be with the language of 
which he treats, Mr. S. has been obliged to depend on other books, 
and apparently not the best; and, wanting that degree of judg- 
ment which such a compilation necessarily requires, he has un- 
luckily introduced into his work many of their mistakes. A great 
number of them, nevertheless, are his own, and he owes them, 
Ist, to his having wished to extend to the student in Italian the 
same advantage, he thinks himself to have afforded him, in 
learning French, — by applying to that language the principles 
and method of his ‘* Easy French Grammar ;”’ 2dly, to his vain 
pretension of teaching others what he has yet to learn himself. 
Ought we, therefore, after this, to be surprised at any one, who 
should exclaim in the language of the illustrious Botta : 


‘¢ Scrittoruzzi da insegne, scrittoruzzi da giornali, scrittoruzzi 
da libercoletti son venuti ad insegnarci lo scrivere ed il parlare !”’ 
Storia d’ Italia, lib. x. 








